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Mr.  Edward  J.  Logue 
Development  Administrator 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority- 
City  Hall  Annex 
Boston  8,  Massachusetts 

Dear  Mr.  Logue: 

On  February  9,  1962,  y°u  retained  us  to  develop  a  comprehensive  reloca- 
tion plan.   As  part  of  that  assignment  we  were  to  negotiate  an  agreement  on 
the  part  of  the  social  service  agencies  to  work  with  the  Authority  in 
assisting  displaced  families  having  serious  health  or  social  problems,  and 
families  whose  impact  upon  new  neighborhoods  might  be  unfavorable. 

The  Scope  of  Services  described  in  the  contract  is  unique  in  one  re- 
spect:  it  calls  for  the  design  of  a  "comprehensive"  relocation  plan.   The 
first  paragraph  of  the  "Scope  of  Services"  states, 

"The  relocation  plan  must  reflect  all  pertinent  elements 
of  the  urban  renewal  process  and  identify  the  conditions 
to  be  fulfilled  in  order  to  make  relocation  feasible." 


Section  l(b)  further  states, 

"The  Contractor  will  review  the  status  of  planning  and 
development  operations  for  proposed  renewal  areas  with 
emphasis  on  those  areas  that  will  also  be  reception 
areas  for  displaced  families,  and  will  prepare  recom- 
mendations and  proposals  on,  but  not  necessarily  limited 
to,  the  following: 

1.  timing,  procedures  and  assignment  of  respon- 
sibility, for  incorporating  relocation 
objectives  in  the  renewal  planning  and  pro- 
ject planning  operations 

2.  adjustments  in  organization  and  procedures 
for  incorporating  relocation  objectives  in 
renewal  planning  and  project  development 
operations  as  may  be  required  by  alterna- 
tive policies  as  to  volume  and  type  of  dis- 
placement. " 


This  broad  assignment  made  it  possible  -  and,  indeed  required  -  that 
the  Contractor  attack  the  problem  of  relocation  from  a  wholly  new  and 
fundamental  point  of  view.   The  Contractor  was  required  to  look  at  the 
total  renewal  process  and  the  total  organization.   Only  because  of  this 
broad  assignment  could  the  Contractor  produce  a  design  that  could  meet 
the  particular  requirements  of  the  future  renewal  program  of  the  BRA.. 

We  began  our  field  work  in  February,  and  completed  it  in  September. 
In  submitting  our  report,  we  would  like  to  express  our  appreciation  for  the 
friendly  helpful  cooperation  shown  us  by  all  officials  and  employees  of  the 
Authority  with  whom  we  came  in  contact.   We  would  also  like  to  express 
through  you,  our  grateful  thanks  to  the  many  representatives  of  the  social 
service  agencies  involved  in  the  negotiations  that  preceded  the  completion 
of  the  agreement.   Particularly  do  we  want  to  thank  United  Community  Ser- 
vices for  its  invaluable  assistance. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MANAGEMENT  SERVICES  ASSOCIATES,  INC, 


%<utL  0 


n 


Elizabeth  Wood 

Director  of  Urban  Studies 
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PART  ONE 

FAMILY  RELOCATION:   PROBLEM  OR  OPPORTUNITY? 

I.    WHAT  IS  FAMILY  RELOCATION?   OLD  GOALS  AND  NEW. 

The  word  "relocation"  first  came  into  technical  use  in  the  mid  1930* s  when  the 
Public  Works  Administration  started  clearing  slums  to  build  public  housing.  Then,  it 
simply  meant  "displacement",  forcing  people  to  move  so  that  old  buildings  could  come 
down  to  make  way  for  the  new. 

Relocation  -  displacement  of  people  -  then,  as  now,  is  an  indispensable  element  of 
the  improvement  of  cities.  It  occurs  not  only  when  there  is  clearance  for  public  housing 
or  redevelopment,  but  wherever  there  is  code  enforcement,  turnpike  and  highway  construc- 
tion, or  the  construction  of  schools,  parks  or  other  community  facilities  necessary  to 
improve  a  city.  This  history  of  urban  improvement,  beginning  with  public  housing,  is  a 
history  of  struggle  with  the  problem  of  relocation. 

If  one  looks  back  over  this  struggle,  one  can  trace  a  steady  process  of  change  in 
method  and  goals.  In  the  1930' s  and  40's,  it  had  only  one  purpose:   to  get  people  off 
the  site  so  that  construction  could  begin.  There  was  no  requirement  to  find  housing  for 
displaced  people,  nor  to  pay  moving  expenses,  although  many  local  authorities  waived 
rent  to  cover  moving  expenses  and  helped  the  families  in  many  kind  and  humane  ways. 

Growing  public  conscience  brought  changes.  In  19^9  the  Federal  legislation  and 
regulations  set  a  new  goal:   localities  must  try  to  relocate  families  into  standard 
housing  and  local  renewal  agencies  could  pay  moving  expenses.  These  changes  were  re- 
garded as  adequate  safeguards  against  hardship,  rehousing  in  standard  housing  with  re- 
imbursement for  out-of-pocket  moving  expenses  was  regarded  as  an  adequate  goal. 

These  changes  did  not,  however,  satisfy  the  public  nor  the  people  to  be  relocated. 
There  continued  to  be  -  and  still  is  -  protest  and  outcry  from  local  governments  and 
from  the  people  in  the  areas  involved.  Those  who  felt  most  strongly  that  the  city's 
renewal  and  improvement  was  the  prime  consideration,  justified  relocation  (with  or  with- 
out hardship)  as  the  price  of  progress.  Others  felt  that  it  was  not  acceptable  public 
policy  to  permit  the  price  of  progress  to  be  paid  by  those  least  able  to  afford  it  and 
unable  to  enjoy  its  benefits. 

In  February,  1962,  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Urban  Renewal  Administration,  determined  that  there  must  be  an  all-out  effort  to  study 
the  relocation  program  and  its  place  in  urban  renewal,  in  full  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  future  of  urban  renewal  will  depend  on  the  future  of  relocation.  This  was  the 
first  effort  in  the  country  to  develop  a  "comprehensive"  relocation  program. 

Studies  of  relocation,  which  included  systematic  revisiting  of  relocated  families, 
have  been  made  in  several  cities  other  than  Boston.  These  studies  were  concerned  with 


the  impact  of  relocation  on  the  families  and  individuals  who  were  relocated,  and  with  the 
impact  of  relocation  on  the  neighborhoods  into  which  the  households  moved.  Findings  on 
both  of  these  matters  are  important  to  the  design  of  a  comprehensive  relocation  program 
for  Boston. 

The  relocation  operations  studied  were  all  structured  and  staffed  so  as  to  meet  the 
Federal  requirement  of  rehousing  in  standard  dwellings.  The  records  showed  that  a  high 
percentage  of  the  families  were  relocated  into  standard,  as  against  substandard,  dwell- 
ings. But  the  studies  also  showed  that  structuring  and  staffing  for  this  purpose  is  not 
enough. 

Studies  of  the  impact  of  relocation  on  families  disclosed  two  different  kinds  of 
situations: 

First,  they  uncovered  situations  where  relocation  caused  bitter  hardship  to  certain 
families,  even  though  it  was  carried  on  in  compliance  with  Federal  regulations  and  they 
were  moved  into  standard  dwellings.  Most  of  the  damage  and  hardship  was  felt  by  the  most 
vulnerable  families,  those  least  able  to  help  themselves:  the  old;  those  who  were  phys- 
ically or  mentally  disabled;  the  very  poor;  and  minority  families.  These  families  needed 
more  than  a  standard  dwelling.  Without  this  "more",  the  standard  dwelling  was  of  little 
or  no  benefit. 

Second,  they  uncovered  situations  where  relocation  was  a  blessing  and  not  always  in 
disguise.  There  were  families  who  found  that  relocation  into  a  better  home  and  a  better 
neighborhood  turned  out  to  be  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  them,  although  they 
had  not  thought  so  when  they  were  forced  to  move.  There  were  many  families  who,  through 
relocation,  found  the  opportunity  to  take,  sooner  than  they  had  hoped,  the  step  out  of 
slums  and  into  a  better  neighborhood,  even  into  home  ownership.  There  were  cases  where 
old  people  were  lifted  out  of  squalor  and  misery  and  moved  into  a  new  dwelling  where, 
for  the  first  time,  they  could  enjoy  the  simple  comforts  of  warmth  and  plenty  of  hot 
running  water.  There  were  a  few  cases  where  the  crisis  of  relocation  forced  a  family  to 
make  the  kind  of  decision  that  resulted  in  a  profound  improvement  in  the  social  or  moral 
pattern  of  their  lives,  as  well  as  their  physical  environment. 

A  few  of  these  families,  by  their  own  activity  and  resourcefulness,  made  a  benefit 
of  the  necessity  to  move.  Most  of  them,  however,  needed  and  were  given  special  kinds  of 
help.  It  was  because  of  this  help  that  relocation  resulted  in  benefit  not  only  to  them- 
selves, but  to  the  neighborhood  into  which  they  moved. 

The  significant  fact  is  that  no  office  studied  was  structured  and  staffed  to  fur- 
nish this  kind  of  help  to  all  who  needed  it.  Both  kinds  of  results  were  found  in  the 
same  relocation  office,  under  the  same  regulations  and  supervisors.  The  organizational 
structure,  the  goals,  staff  qualifications  and  procedures  permitted  both  kinds  of 


results.  The  good  jobs  were,  in  effect  an  accident  of  staff  that  would  not  accept 
current  goals,  and  had  the  skills  and  resourcefulness  to  do  the  good  job. 

None  of  the  relocation  operations  studied  elsewhere  had  attempted  to  attract  or 
direct  relocatees  into  selected  neighborhoods  on  a  planned  basis.  There  was  no  case 
where  relocation  was  regarded  as  a  plannable  operation.  Families  went  where  they  or 
relocation  staff  found  vacancies. 

One  result  of  this  was  the  loss  to  the  community  and  to  the  city  of  the  higher  in- 
come families  who  often  were  the  leaders  in  the  area  before  it  was  cleared.  These  fam- 
ilies usually  shifted  for  themselves,  neither  asking  nor  receiving  help  or  direction 
from  relocation  staff.  Too  often  the  areas  that  the  city  was  trying  to  renew  needed 
this  kind  of  family.  These  renewal  areas  and  the  city  were  the  losers. 

A  second  result  discovered  was  that  disorderly,  multi-problem  families  would  move 
into  a  good  building  in  a  good  neighborhood,  in  compliance  with  Federal  regulations, 
and  they  could,  and  did,  cause  its  deterioration.  These  were  the  kinds  of  families  that 
public  housing  would  refuse  to  admit.  The  private  landlords  and  the  neighborhoods  were 
the  losers.  This  kind  of  impact  on  neighborhoods  and  buildings  could  be  minimized  only 
if  the  relocation  function  planned  for  and  provided  special  rehabilitative  services. 

Finally,  because  of  a  lack  of  planning  for  relocation,  the  vulnerable  families, 
especially  low-income,  minority  and  problem  families,  had  a  tendency  to  concentrate  in 
changing  and  deteriorating  areas.  Thus  relocation  brought  about  or  expedited  overcrowd- 
ing, illegal  conversions,  use  of  substandard  space  and  rent  gouging. 

These  studies  indicate  the  necessity  for  changing  the  concept  of  the  function  and 
the  goals  of  relocation.  The  price  of  the  old  goals  in  terms  of  human  hardship  and  neigh- 
borhood deterioration  is  too  high. 

It  is  in  the  positive  findings  of  the  studies,  however,  that  the  new  goals  can  be 
found.  They  showed  that  relocation  offers  a  uniquely  advantageous  occasion  and  opportu- 
nity for  helping  people  to  improve  their  way  of  living.  Because  the  necessity  to  move 
created  for  most  of  the  families  some  kind  of  economic  or  personal  crisis,  they  needed 
and  welcomed  offers  of  help.  It  was  possible  through  the  bringing  of  real  help  at  this 
point  in  time  to  make  relocation  the  opportunity  for  them  to  better  themselves. 

Thus  the  studies  showed  that  through  appropriate  organization,  staffing  and  pro- 
cedure, used  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  real  bona  fide  help  to  people,  relocation  could 
become  a  totally  different  function  from  what  it  now  is.  It  could  become  the  instrument 
by  means  of  which  people  living  in  slums  are  not  only  given  the  opportunity  to  move  into 
a  good  house,  but  are  helped  to  use  it  with  enjoyment  and  benefit  to  themselves  and 
their  neighborhood.  Relocation  becomes  the  social  counterpart  of  the  physical  program  of 
urban  renewal. 


If  this  goal  can  be  achieved,  relocation  would  no  longer  be  the  obstacle  to  urban 
renewal;  it  would  be  a  part  of  it,  with  its  own  constructive  and  positive  role  to  play, 
both  for  people  and  for  neighborhoods.  Relocation  would  no  longer  be  the  price  paid  for 
progress;  it  would  be  a  part  of  progress. 

This  report  is  based  on  the  conviction  that  no  lesser  goal  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  public,  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  the  Mayor  and  the  City  Council. 

It  may  not  be  possible  to  achieve  these  goals  over  night.  Their  achievement  is  de- 
pendent not  on  the  Authority  alone,  but  upon  the  many  kinds  of  services  and  help  only 
available  through  community  resources.  But  it  is  essential  at  this  point  in  time  that  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  the  Mayor  and  the  City  Council  understand  and  accept 
these  new  goals,  and  take  the  initial  steps  in  developing  the  structure  and  methods  for 
achieving  them. 

There  is  enough  experience  here  in  Boston  and  elsewhere  to  make  their  achievement 
probable.  The  setting  in  Boston  is  particularly  favorable  because  of  the  unique  charac- 
teristics of  its  renewal  program:  First,  most  relocation  will  take  place  within  con- 
servation areas  which  are  in  process  of  planning.  Thus,  to  think  in  terms  of  planned  re- 
ception areas  is  not  only  possible  but  required.  Second,  the  established  pattern  of  the 
Authority  of  planning  with  the  people  means  that  there  has  already  been  some  planning 
with  the  good  solid  citizens  of  the  area,  including  the  good  solid  citizens  who  will  be 
displaced.  There  is  a  good  chance  of  keeping  them  within  the  project  area,  to  its  great 
benefit.  What  is  needed  -  and  what  this  report  proposes  -  is  the  design  that  will  bring 
together  in  a  single  organizational  unit  the  tools  for  implementing  these  goals,  and  the 
methods  by  means  of  which  they  can  be  achieved. 

II.   THE  ELEMENTS  OF  A  COMPREHENSIVE  RELOCATION  PROGRAM 

A.   Rehousing  Supply 

Relocation  is,  fundamentally,  rehousing.  Therefore,  the  basic  element  of  a  reloca- 
tion program  is  an  adequate  supply  of  housing,  one  that  fits  the  pocketbooks  and  desires 
of  the  people  to  be  relocated. 

There  are  10  General  Neighborhood  Renewal  Projects  in  the  $100  Million  Development 
Program  for  Boston.  All  involve  some  family  relocation;  in  seven,  the  bulk  of  relocation 
is  that  of  families.  A  matter  of  basic  concern  to  the  Mayor,  the  City  Council,  the  Urban 
Renewal  Administration,  and  above  all,  to  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  is  how 
they  can  be  assured  of  an  adequate  supply  of  housing  for  the  substantial  number  of 
households  that  may  be  displaced. 

In  the  past,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Urban  Renewal  Administra- 
tion, this  assurance  has  taken  the  form  of  "establishing  feasibility"  through  statisti- 
cal measures.  When  feasibility  was  established,  and  the  application  for  Loan  &  Grant 


approved,  U.R.A.  required  no  further  check  or  evaluation  of  the  housing  supply,  no  matter 
how  long  relocation  took,  or  what  other  competitive  demands  were  being  made  on  supply. 

The  favorable  picture  generated  through  the  statistics  -  and  it  usually  was  a  favor- 
able picture  -  provided  adequate  assurance  in  the  case  of  cities  proposing  a  single  re- 
newal project  and  a  relatively  small  volume  of  relocation. 

The  BRA  recognized,  however,  that  the  statistical  approach  provided  an  inadequate 
form  of  assurance  for  the  Boston  program  with  its  10  projects,  even  though  in  Boston, 
also,  the  statistics  gave  a  favorable  picture.  This  is  because  "establishing  feasibili- 
ty" through  statistics  simply  says,  "It  looks  as  though  we  could  relocate  everybody  at 
least  in  the  matter  of  time."  It  left  to  the  relocation  staff  and  the  families  them- 
selves the  job  of  finding  houses  that  fit  from  among  the  statistical  vacancies. 

Therefore,  the  Authority  determined  that  there  must  be  a  new,  an  outside,  look  at 
the  Boston  situation,  and  a  new  method  developed  for  providing  the  assurance  as  to 
feasibility  that  is  so  essential.  It  was  evident  that  the  new  approach  must  be  opera- 
tional, not  statistical.  No  other  could  deal  with  the  realities  of  peoples'  desires  and 
needs,  and  the  variables  which  constitute  the  factors  of  supply  and  demand. 

There  is  the  variable  of  the  quantity  of  displacement.  The  quantity  of  displacement 
is  not  the  precise  figure  that  it  sometimes  appears  to  be.  It  is  a  figure  that  can  be 
reduced  by  a  change  in  plan  or  a  change  in  definition  of  what  is  a  substandard  dwelling. 
It  can  be  changed  within  a  given  project  or  it  can  be  radically  changed  by  putting  one 
or  more  projects  into  execution  at  the  same  time,  or  withholding  them  from  execution. 

There  is  the  variable  of  the  rate  of  displacement,  not  only  within  the  project  but 
within  the  totality  of  projects.  It  can  be  forced,  with  or  without  hardship,  depending 
upon  supply;  it  can  be  deliberately  long  drawn  out. 

There  is  the  variable  of  peoples'  desires  as  to  where  they  want  to  move.  Under  a 
laissez  faire  system  of  relocation,  the  better-off  families  may  all  move  to  the  suburbs 
or  outlying  sections  of  Boston.  If  a  renewal-rehabilitation  program  is  going  ahead  all 
around  them  in  an  exciting  fashion,  they  may  all  elect  to  stay  in  the  neighborhood. 

In  general,  the  operational  approach  is  to  shift  the  method  of  statistics  and  house- 
finding  to  that  of  programming  and  production.  It  calls  for  an  entirely  new  approach  and 
new  directive.  It  requires  staff,  and  organizational  structure,  that  will  do  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.   Improve  the  system  of  data  gathering  so  that  information  about  families  and 
households  is  no  longer  faceless,  but  precise  and  human;  so  that  more  data  on  housing 
supply  are  obtained,  more  specifically  by  location,  condition,  size  and  kind;  and  that 
they  are  obtained  periodically  over  the  time  span  when  relocation  is  going  on. 


2.  Use  the  data  for  programming  purposes,  i.e.,  for  finding  out  what  standard 
housing  there  is  and  where  it  is  located,  that  will  fit  the  needs  of  families;  and  what 
families  cannot  be  served  from  the  existing  inventory. 

3.  Use  the  program  for  assignments  to  a  new  staff  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  housing  that  will  fill  the  gaps  in  the  inventory,  using  every  resource  recently 
opened  up  through  Federal  legislation,  and  through  exploitation  of  every  other  device 
available. 

k.      Check  and  control  the  rate  and  quantity  of  displacement  so  it  fits  this  housing 
supply .  This  means  that  the  quantity  of  displacements  within  a  project  may  be  reduced  or 
expanded;  additional  projects  may  be  brought  into  execution;  projects  may  be  withheld 
from  execution,  depending  on  housing  supply  available  or  to  be  made  available  in  any 
given  period. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  first  two  projects  (Washington  Park  and  Castle  Square)  will 
serve  to  test  the  practicability  of  this  operational  approach.  Pace  and  quantity  of  dis- 
placement for  the  rest  of  the  program  will  be  set  by  the  satisfaction  of  the  community 
with  these  programs. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  approach  is  already  part  of  the  program  of  the 
Directors  of  the  renewal  projects;  all  are  in  the  process  of  designing  new  housing  to 
assist  in  making  relocation  fit  the  desires  and  requirements  of  those  relocatees  who  wish 
to  remain  in  the  area.  This  is  a  unique  characteristic  of  the  Boston  program,  and  an  in- 
valuable one. 

B.  Integration  of  Social  Services  into  the  Relocation  Process 

The  second  element  of  a  relocation  program  that  will  serve  the  new  goals  is  the  in- 
tegration into  the  relocation  process  of  services  for  dealing  with  those  whose  relocation 
is  complicated  by  personal,  social  or  economic  problems  and  handicaps,  or  whose  reloca- 
tion raises  problems  for  the  building  or  neighborhood  into  which  they  may  move.  In  order 
to  design  this  element,  it  is  necessary  to  identify  the  social  service  skills  and  func- 
tions which  must  be  built  into  the  relocation  operation  itself,  and  to  develop  with  the 
social  welfare  community  the  machinery  by  means  of  which  they  will  contribute  an  agreed 
volume  of  services. 

C.  Appropriate  Organization  and  Staff 

The  third  basic  element  of  a  relocation  program  that  will  achieve  the  new  goals 
is  an  organization  and  staff  qualified  to  carry  on  the  new  duties,  and  equipped  with  pro- 
cedures that  bring  about  uniform  operations. 

This  will  call  for  new  organizational  structure,  new  job  specifications  and  person- 
nel practices,  revised  and  written  procedures. 


D.   Equal  Services  for  All  Displaced  Persons 

A  relocation  program  is  not  comprehensive  if  it  does  not  serve  all  persons  displaced 
by  public  action,  or  does  not  serve  all  displaced  persons  equally. 

At  the  present  time,  because  of  deficiencies  in  Federal  and  State  legislation,  fam- 
ilies displaced  by  Turnpike  and  other  Federally-aided  highways  receive  no  assistance  from 
the  displacing  agency.  Benefits  appertaining  to  families  displaced  by  public  housing  are 
not  as  generous  as  those  available  to  Title  I  displacees,  unless  the  area  is  located 
within  a  Title  I  project.  There  is  no  provision  for  relocation  assistance  for  persons  dis- 
placed by  code  enforcement  or  by  local  or  state  public  works. 

This  discrimination  not  only  results  in  unjust  hardship  to  the  families  involved, 
but  it  also  has  an  adverse  effect  on  the  Authority's  program.  The  public  is  unable  to 
distinguish  between  the  different  kinds  of  displacement  taking  place  under  different 
kinds  of  legislation;  they  simply  fail  to  understand  what  it  is  that  permits  unequal 
treatment  of  people  in  like  circumstances.  They  hold  the  Authority  and  the  City  adminis- 
tration responsible. 

Considerable  displacement  of  this  kind  has  occurred  in  Boston  in  recent  years  and 
some  more  is  possible.  Estimates  as  to  the  volume  and  characteristics  of  those  to  be  dis- 
placed are  available  only  from  the  agencies  causing  this  type  of  displacement,  such  as 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Works,  the  Turnpike  Authority  and  Boston  Health 
and  Building  Departments.  At  present,  it  is  not  possible  to  get  accurate  figures  on  such 
displacement  or  even  reasonable  approximations  of  time  schedules  for  execution  of  con- 
struction in  the  case  of  highways. 

This  displacement  by  agencies  other  than  the  Redevelopment  Authority  could  take 
place  without  decent  scheduling,  without  payment  of  moving  expenses,  without  concern  for 
the  problems  of  families  and  the  impact  on  neighborhoods.  This  volume  of  displacement 
cannot  but  affect  -  adversely  -  the  program  of  the  Redevelopment  Authority.  Indeed,  the 
Authority  has  been  embarrassed  and  handicapped  by  the  ruthless  location  of  the  State 
Office  site. 

Fortunately,  legislation  has  been  introduced  into  the  State  Legislature  that  would 
enable  the  expenditure  of  funds  to  pay  moving  expenses  of  families  displaced  by  the  high- 
way program  and  would  also  permit  the  City  to  make  expenditures  for  moving  expenses  of 
families  displaced  by  code  enforcement  or  other  municipal  or  State  public  work. 


PART  TWO 

FAMILY  RELOCATION  IN  A  RENEWAL-REHABILITATION  PROGRAM 

1.    RELOCATION  IN  A  RENEWAL-REHABILITATION  PROGRAM 

The  design  of  the  comprehensive  relocation  program  for  the  Authority  here  presented 
has  been  shaped  by  the  fact  that  the  renewal  projects  which  involve  family  relocation 
will,  from  now  on,  be  comprehensive  renewal-rehabilitation  projects,  not  large-scale 
clearance  projects. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  will  be  no  clearance  within  the  project  area.  There 
will  be  some  clearance,  but  it  will  take  place  within  urban  renewal  areas  where  the  major 
treatment  will  be  residential  rehabilitation.  Both  clearance  and  rehabilitation  will  be 
planned  as  a  whole.  Experience  has  shown  that  relocation  in  this  kind  of  renewal-rehab- 
ilitation project  is  a  different  thing  from  relocation  in  a  clearance  project.  The  impli- 
cation of  this  fact  goes  deep  into  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  Authority. 

The  essentiaL  difference  between  a  clearance  and  renewal -rehabilitation  project 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  success  of  the  latter  depends  upon  the  cooperation  and  par- 
ticipation of  property  owners  and  their  tenants.  This  means,  that  from  the  very  beginning 
of  planning  the  project,  the  people  must  participate,  directly  and  through  their  organi- 
zations and  institutions. 

This  has  been  recognized  by  the  Development  Administrator  as  a  guiding  policy.  It 
is  set  forth  in  "Workable  Program  for  Boston,  1962." 

The  whole  heart  and  soul  of  the  renewal  process  in  Boston  today  is  planning  with 
people.  It  marks  a  shift  away  from  the  clearance  project  to  the  renewal-rehabil- 
itation project  aimed  at  preserving  an  entire  neighborhood.  The  process  is 
simple.  It  begins  with  an  act  of  faith.  The  BRA  staff  and  neighborhood  groups 
make  contact  with  one  another.  They  get  acquainted.  They  work  together  and 
develop  confidence  and  respect.  This  joint  effort  -  this  confidence  and  respect 
-  is  the  basis  of  success.  Without  it,  renewal  cannot  succeed. 

The  first  rehabilitation  projects  in  Boston,  Washington  Park  and  South  End,  have 
entered  the  program  and  execution  stage.  The  quality  of  planning  with  the  people  in  the 
areas  has  been  unique  and  consummately  successful. 

As  the  "Workable  Program"  says:   "It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Boston  program 
that  'planning  with  people'  has  found  a  warm,  genuine  and  enthusiastic  response  wherever 
it  has  been  tried."  Confidence  and  expectations  are  high.  Even  those  who  know  they  will 
be  relocated  in  the  process  have  confidence  and  high  expectations. 

During  the  discussions  between  project  staff  and  the  people,  a  number  of  under- 
standings have  been  arrived  at.  When  a  project  goes  into  execution,  these  understandings 
must  be  honored  if  these  same  people,  property  owners  and  their  tenants,  are  to  do  vol- 
untarily those  things  which  will  make  the  rehabilitation  and  renewal  of  the  project  area 


a  success.  Execution  of  a  rehabilitation  project  is  an  extension  into  reality  of  the 
understandings  made  between  staff  and  the  people.  A  rehabilitation  project  is  a  continu- 
um from  first  to  last. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  a  clearance-redevelopment  project.  When  the  people  have 
been  removed  from  a  clearance  area,  whatever  breaches  in  promise  or  change  in  staff 
attitude  may  occur,  they  will  not  jeopardize  the  success  of  the  project  itself. 
Redevelopment  and  relocation  can  be  -  as  they  have  been  in  the  past  -  self-contained 
operations. 

Relocation  is  a  part  of  the  continuum  of  a  renewal-rehabilitation  project.  During 
the  planning  period,  commitments  and  understandings  have  been  made  as  to  how  it  will  be 
carried  out.  The  relocatees  who  want  to  remain  in  the  project  area  have  made  known  the 
fact  that  they  are  customers  for  the  new  and  rehabilitated  housing. 

When  a  project  goes  into  execution,  the  Project  Director  who  planned  it  with  the 
people  will  be  held  responsible,  by  them , for  the  quality  of  family  relocation  operation, 
whether  he  is  in  actual  charge  of  it  or  not.  He  will  be  held  responsible,  by  them,  for 
the  attitudes  and  policies  of  relocation  staff,  if  these  are  different  from  the  atti- 
tudes and  policies  of  the  planning  staff.  Although  it  may  be  beyond  the  realm  of  pos- 
sibility, he  will  be  expected  to  produce  housing  in  the  amount  and  at  the  price  that 
fits  the  capacities  of  relocatees  who  want  to  stay  in  the  project  area.  Although  it  may 
be  unfair  and  unreasonable,  he  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  behavior  of  the  problem 
families  who  relocate  there  -  or  elsewhere. 

It  is  evident  that,  given  the  kind  of  renewal-rehabilitation  program  that  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  is  conducting,  a  comprehensive  family  relocation  opera- 
tion cannot  be  designed  separately  from  that  program.  It  must  be  designed  as  a  part  of 
it. 

II.   RELOCATION  AND  SITE  OPERATIONS 

In  so  far  as  site  operations  are  concerned,  this  means  that  Project  Directors  who, 
from  its  beginning  have  planned  the  project  with  the  people  -  including  persons  to  be 
displaced  -  must  carry  out  its  execution.  They  should  have  complete  administrative 
responsibility  for  all  operations  that  are  a  part  of  a  renewal-rehabilitation  project 
in  execution,  including  family  relocation. 

The  significance  of  this  to  family  relocation  is  obvious.  Home-finding,  the  heart 
of  relocation,  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  scrounging  and  scrabbling  by  Relocation  staff  or 
households  for  vacancies  wherever  they  may  be.  The  office  that  does  the  displacing  of 
people  is  the  same  office  that  is  responsible  for  housing  production.  Home-finding  is 
within  an  operation  whose  prime  function  is  the  business  of  producing  standard  and 
desirable  housing  through  new  construction  and  the  various  methods  of  upgrading  existing 
housing. 


Family  relocation  takes  place  within  and  as  a  part  of  a  planning  apparatus  that  is 
working  with  all  the  social  and  civic  resources  of  the  neighborhood  not  only  for,  and 
on  behalf  of,  relocatees,  but  for,  and  on  behalf  of,  persons  in  the  community  who  need 
such  services  and  will  not  be  relocated.  This  office  has  a  responsible  relationship  with 
these  agencies  and  can  involve  them  in  developing  rehabilitative  or  supportive  services 
for  the  total  community,  including  relocatees  before,  during  and  after  relocation.  Re- 
location, if  independent,  must  duplicate  such  efforts. 

Because  the  office  has  planned  with  the  higher  income  families  and  leaders  among 
those  displaced,  it  has  maximum  opportunity  to  assure  that  they  remain  in  the  community 
that  wants  and  needs  them. 

These  circumstances,  only  possible  when  relocation  is  made  an  intrinsic  part  of  re- 
habilitation operation,  can  change  the  character  of  relocation.  They  make  of  relocation 
an  agency  of  social  rehabilitation.  They  make  possible  the  achievement  of  the  goal  of 
relocation  as  an  instrument  for  strengthening  neighborhoods. 

III.  RELOCATION  AND  THE  CENTRAL  OFFICE 

It  is  also  necessary  to  consider  the  question  of  central  services  to  relocation.  In 
any  multiple  operation  (and  the  Authority  will  have  four  renewal-rehabilitation  projects 
in  execution  before  the  end  of  1963),  central  services  and  controls  are  necessary.  The 
need  for  them  for  relocation  has  become  abundantly  clear  in  the  course  of  this  study. 
There  are  compelling  reasons  for  placing  central  services  for  relocation  within,  and  as 
a  part  of,  central  services  for  the  other  elements  of  renewal-rehabilitation. 

Together,  the  renewal-rehabilitation  projects  now  in  planning  and  development  cover 
most  of  the  city  where  most  of  the  future  relocatees  can  be  expected  to  settle.  That  is, 
together  they  will  serve  as  the  major  reception  areas. 

Unified  direction  of  all  elements  of  these  operations  will  make  possible  several 
important  conditions. 

Plans  for  housing  production  for  several  projects  can,  together,  meet  the  require- 
ments and  desires  of  most  of  the  displaced  people.  In  other  words,  over-all  planning  for 
housing  production  can  minimize  or  prevent  the  possibility  that  any  section  of  Boston 
will,  because  of  lack  of  planning,  become  downgraded  by  an  influx  of  problem  families. 
No  Project  Director  can  let  that  happen  within  his  area. 

Planning  with  city-wide  social  resources  can  be  done  on  an  over-all,  instead  of  a 
project-by-project,  basis.  This  is  a  requirement  if  maximum  participation  is  to  be 
secured. 

Under  this  proposal,  relocation  is  no  longer  isolated  either  in  the  project  or  the 
central  office.  It  is  part  of  the  continuum  of  planning,  housing  production  and  the 
creation  of  good  neighborhoods. 
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IV.   RELOCATION  AND  THE  HOUSING  OFFICE 

To  implement  this  concept,  the  following  steps  are  recommended: 

1.  The  creation  of  a  new  Department  in  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  to  be 
called  the  Housing  Office,  to  be  headed  by  a  Housing  Expediter,  who  should  report  to  the 
Development  Administrator. 

2.  There  should  be  four  Divisions  in  the  Housing  Office:   Rehabilitation,  New 
Housing,  Family  Relocation  and  Market  Analysis. 

In  general,  the  Office  and  its  Divisions  should  provide  the  central  functions  for 
all  renewal-rehabilitation  projects.  The  Expediter  will  not  have  direct  line  supervision 
over  Project  Directors,  nor  will  the  Chief  of  Family  Relocation  have  direct  line  super- 
vision over  relocation  staff  in  projects.  In  general,  the  Divisions  should  systematize 
procedure;  set  policies  and  standards  for  staffing;  and  perform  those  services  which 
can  only  be  provided  on  a  central  basis. 

Following  are  the  functions  of  the  four  Divisions: 

1.  The  Division  of  Rehabilitation 

Rehabilitation  of  the  existing  housing  inventory  constitutes  the  largest  volume  of 
work  and  is  the  most  important  element  in  a  renewal-rehabilitation  program.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  it  will  not  only  improve  the  quality  of  housing  for  owners  and  occupants, 
but  provide  additional  moderate  rental  housing,  as  was  indicated  in  the  anticipated 
production  schedule  for  Washington  Park.  The  objective  of  the  Division  is  to  upgrade  the 
housing  inventory.  It  is  possible  through  FHA  220  to  finance  rehabilitation  improvements 
without  undue  increases  in  monthly  mortgage  payments  of  owners,  or  rents  of  tenants. 
This  is  a  feasible  objective,  as  has  been  demonstrated  in  studies  made  by  Chester  Rapkin 
in  Washington  Park. 

2.  The  Division  of  New  Housing 

This  Division  will  be  concerned  with  the  construction  of  new,  middle-income  housing 
(rental  and  sales).  Some  of  it  will  be  specifically  designed  as  relocation  housing.  The 
objective  of  this  Division  is  to  bring  new  housing  into  older  residential  neighborhoods, 
housing  that  will  be  attractive  to  the  older  residents  and  also  to  newcomers,  and  that 
will  make  a  visible  improvement  in  the  physical  appearance  of  the  neighborhood,  and  make 
it  more  desirable  and  stable. 

3.  The  Division  of  Family  Relocation 

This  Division  will  provide  central  services  for  all  relocation  within  project  areas, 
except  that  it  may  itself  carry  on  relocation  for  small  sites. 

If  the  Authority  is  given  responsibility  for  relocating  persons  displaced  by  other 
agencies  (through  code  enforcement,  highway  construction,  schools  and  other  public 
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works  outside  renewal  agencies),  the  Division  may  be  used  to  handle  this  load  directly. 

k.      The  Division  of  Market  Analysis 

This  Division  will  provide  programming  data  for  all  three  Divisions.  It  is  the  chief 
instrument  by  means  of  which  the  Housing  Expediter  can  unify  the  direction  of  the 
Divisions.  (For  a  detailed  discussion  of  this  Division,  see  Part  VI  below. ) 

These  recommendations  entail  a  revision  in  the  present  organizational  structure. 

At  the  present  time  responsibility  for  family  relocation  planning  lies  in  the  Devel- 
opment Department;  responsibility  for  family  relocation  execution  lies  in  the  Operations 
Department;  and  project  execution  lies  in  the  Development  Department.  Division  of  re- 
sponsibility is  not  the  best  way  to  deal  with  a  function  as  sensitive  and  complex  as 
family  relocation.  The  responsibility  for  planning  for  relocation,  its  execution,  and 
the  production  of  housing  including  relocation  resources  should  be  unified  both  at  a 
central  office  level  and  the  execution  level.  Thus  family  relocation  should  be  separated 
from  the  Operations  Department. 

V.    THE  HOUSING  EXPEDITER:   HIS  QUALIFICATIONS  AND  FUNCTIONS 

The  achievement  of  the  new  goals  of  relocation  for  all  displaced  persons  will,  in 
the  final  analysis,  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Housing  Expediter.  Even  if  all  the  Pro- 
ject Directors,  separately  and  independently,  achieve  them  for  those  they  displace, 
within  their  own  areas,  it  is  the  total  impact  that  is  important:   the  change  of  charac- 
ter of  all  relocation,  and  the  public  image  of  any  relocation. 

The  concept  of  the  new  Office  is  unique  and  will  require  a  director  of  unique  cap- 
acities. 

Each  of  the  four  Divisions  will  have  a  considerable  body  of  work  to  do  that  is 
technical  and  operational.  But  this  will  be  the  easiest  part  of  their  work.  Each  is 
working  in  a  field  that  has  not  yet  "arrived".  The  body  of  experience  with  residential 
rehabilitation  is  limited,  and  much  of  it  has  been  less  than  successful.  Although  re- 
location has  been  going  on  for  30  years,  it  is  immature  and  amateur  as  a  profession.  It 
has  not  yet  learned  how  to  deal  with  its  problems.  Although  the  production  of  new  hous- 
ing is  as  old  as  civilization,  the  production  of  new  housing  for  middle-income  families 
in  old  city  neighborhoods  is  a  problem  not  yet  solved,  in  spite  of  a  mounting  volume  of 
effort  during  the  last  30  years. 

The  Housing  Expediter  must  not  only  support  and  promote  the  improvement  of  programs 
in  these  fields,  but  must  make  of  them  a  single  program  for  the  renewal  of  the  older 
parts  of  Boston.  This  calls  for  special  qualifications.  He  must  have  had  experience  in 
urban  renewal.  Beyond  that,  he  must  be  able  to  see  the  renewal-rehabilitation  program  in 
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its  full  breadth  and  complexity:   its  combination  of  physical-social-economic -cultural 
situations. 

He  must  understand  the  role  of  each  of  the  many  community  resources  (social,  busi- 
ness, governmental)  that  must  be  used  in  implementing  the  program.  He  must  know  the 
technicalities  of  FHA,  but  must  be  able  to  see  the  full  potentialities  of  this  resource. 
He  must  know  something  about  public  housing,  but  he  must  be  able  to  initiate  new  physical 
forms  and  management  methods.  He  must  know  the  elements  of  social  as  well  as  physical 
planning,  because  in  no  other  renewal  program  is  so  much  dependent  upon  the  participa- 
tion and  involvement  of  people.  He  must  be  able  to  visualize  physical  and  social  goals 
for  neighborhoods,  designed  not  to  stereotypes  but  to  the  realities  of  each  neighbor- 
hood. He  must  be  able  to  recognize  situations  which  can  be  solved  by  wholesale  treatment, 
and  those  wnich  must  be  handled  on  a  case-by-case  basis;  he  must  develop  methods  of 
treatment  for  handling  both  kinds. 

The  Project  Directors  on  the  Authority  staff  all  have  many  of  these  capacities; 
the  Housing  Expediter  must  pat  together  the  best  of  everybody's  thinking  for  everybody's 
use. 
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PART  THREE 

ORGANIZATION  FOR  THE  NEW  GOALS  OF  RELOCATION 

I.    ORGANIZATION  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  RELOCATION 

As  has  been  stated,  the  Division  of  Relocation  will  not  have  direct  line  supervision 
over  project  relocation  staffs.  Its  functions  will  include:   the  design  of  program  and 
policy,  setting  of  standards,  audit  of  performance,  and  the  conduct  of  such  services  as 
could  not  be  performed  by  project  staff  operating  independently. 

A.  Staff 

The  following  positions  are  proposed  as  constituting  core  staff  of  the  Division: 

Chief  of  the  Division  of  Family  Relocation 

Deputy  for  Family  Relocation 

Chief  Property  Maintenance  Officer* 

We  do  not  recommend  the  transfer  of  Business  Relocation  central  staff  to  this 

Division. 

It  is  recommended  that,  at  such  time  as  the  Authority  is  given  responsibility  for 
relocating  persons  displaced  by  other  public  agencies,  outside  Title  I  areas,  an  operat- 
ing unit  be  set  up  under  the  Deputy. 

B.  Programming  for  Family  Relocation 

Programming  and  policy  development  for  Family  Relocation  fall  into  three  general 
areas:  housing  supply,  welfare  services  and  community  planning. 

1.   Programming  for  housing  supply. 

Programming  for  housing  supply  begins  with  the  accumulation  of  data  as  to  the  char- 
acteristics and  requirements  of  the  people  to  be  relocated,  together  with  data  as  to  the 
size  and  characteristics  of  the  supply  of  existing  standard  housing.  Its  function  is  to 
assure  that  housing  requirements  are  planned  for  and  met. 

In  order  to  develop  effective  programming  for  housing  supply,  the  establishment  of 
the  Division  of  Market  Analysis  was  recommended.  (A  detailed  description  of  its  opera- 
tion is  set  forth  in  Part  VI  of  this  report.)  It  is  proposed  that  this  Division  set  up 
and  maintain: 

a.   A  system  for  the  accumulation  and  analysis  of  the  economic  and  social  charac- 
teristics and  housing  requirements  of  families  and  individuals  to  be  displaced.  This 
system  will  involve  improved  survey  forms,  and  improved  routines  of  fact  gathering. 


*It  is  not  essential  to  the  integrity  of  the  proposal  that  this  function  be  removed 
from  the  Operations  Department. 
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b.   A  system  for  the  accumulation  and  analysis  of  data  on  the  size  and  character- 
istics of  existing  housing  supply,  not  only  within  General  Neighborhood  Renewal  areas, 
but  in  other  areas  which  are  expected  to  serve  as  reception  areas.  Here,  too,  the  system 
v/ill  introduce  improved  survey  forms  and  routines,  and  additional  spot  or  local  surveys 
as  advisable. 

From  these  data,  the  Chief  of  Family  Relocation  will  be  able  to: 

a.  Identify  the  deficiencies  in  the  existing  housing  supply  as  it  relates  to  the 
requirements  of  persons  to  be  displaced. 

b.  Identify  the  volume  and  characteristics  of  the  housing  that  must  be  produced 
through  new  public  or  private  agencies,  or  through  rehabilitation  of  existing  buildings, 
if  the  deficiencies  are  to  be  met. 

From  this  material,  assignments  will  be  given  by  the  Housing  Expediter  to  the  Chiefs 
of  Rehabilitation  and  New  Housing,  and  will  be  made  available  to  Project  Directors.  The 
material  will  also  serve  as  the  basis  for  discussions  with  the  Boston  Housing  Authority 
as  to  the  characteristics  of  additional  public  housing  required. 

It  is  expected  that,  by  getting  better  data,  earlier  in  the  development  process, 
housing  production  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  relocatees  can  begin  before  relocation 
begins. 

The  degree  of  effectiveness  of  this  programming-production  apparatus  will,  to  a 
large  degree,  control  the  rate  of  displacement  and  therefore  the  rate  of  renewal. 

2.   Programming  for  Social  Services* 

The  effort  to  establish  the  machinery  for  systematic  programming  for  the  social 
services  in  relocation  was  more  complex  than  designing  the  machinery  for  programming 
housing  supply.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  unique  effort  in  urban  renewal. 

The  difficulty  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  the  programming  machinery  involves  more 
+han  the  Authority  staff  and  structure.  The  Authority  could  not,  by  itself,  achieve  the 
social  goals  of  relocation,  no  matter  how  large  or  how  qualified  its  staff.  Although  it 
has  an  inescapable  responsibility,  it  could  not  by  itself  provide  the  tremendous  range 
of  services  that  are  required  if  a  relocation  case  load  is  to  be  served.  The  number  of 
calls  for  each  kind  of  service  may  be  small,  but  the  range  is  great.  Tnese  services  are 
now  provided  by  a  multitude  of  public  and  private  social  agencies:   some  are  large,  some 
small;  some  provide  highly  specialized  services,  some  more  general  services;  some  func- 
tion on  a  City-wide  basis,  some  on  a  local  basis. 


:-See  Part  IV  for  complete  description  of  Social  Service  in  Relocation. 
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The  degree  to  which  the  social  goals  might  be  achieved  will,  in  reality,  be  set  by 
these  agencies,  and  their  willingness  to  contribute  services  when  needed.  The  Authority 
cannot  requisition  these  contributions;  the  contributions  must  be  volunteered.  Thus  pro- 
gramming for  social  services  for  relocation  must  be  done  with  these  agencies.  Until  some 
agreement  had  been  reached  with  them,  it  would  not  be  possible  even  to  design  relocation 
staff  job  specifications  or  office  procedures. 

As  a  first  step  in  the  design  of  the  programming  function,  a  series  of  meetings  was 
held  with  such  agencies  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  United  Community  Services.  As  a 
result  of  these  meetings,  the  participating  agencies  affirmed  the  goals,  as  expressed  in 
PART  I  of  this  report  and  came  to  an  agreement,  first,  as  to  their  contribution  of  ser- 
vices, and  second,  as  to  their  participation  in  over-all  programming. 

Thus,  the  Chief  of  Family  Relocation  will  have  these  resources  for  programming. 

a.  Data  from  the  Market  Analysis  Division  concerning  the  dimensions  of  the  group 
whose  social  or  economic  characteristics  could  constitute  an  obstacle  to  their  own 
successful  relocation,  or  to  neighborhood  rehabilitation  unless  social  services  are 
available. 

b.  Committees,  appointed  by  the  United  Community  Services,  to  which  will  be  brought 
reports  as  to  the  actual  result  of  the  agreed  collaboration  between  field  relocation 
staff  and  the  agencies  to  which  cases  are  referred.  The  Committees  will  inventory  re- 
sources as  against  needs,  as  needs  become  more  specifically  identified;  will  seek  to 
fill  gaps,  and  set  up  such  changes  in  referral  or  other  policy  as  will  become  necessary, 
and  establish  priorities. 

This  machinery  for  programming  here  proposed  is,  in  effect,  a  new  kind  of  joint 
physical-social  programming  apparatus.  It  is  an  effort  to  join  investments  in  physical 
services  (rehousing  into  a  standard  house  in  a  good  neighborhood)  and  social  services  at 
a  single  point  in  time. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  initial  agreement  for  collaboration  will  work  indefin- 
itely without  revision.  A  good  system  of  physical-social  planning  will  only  come  about 
through  constant  review  and  evaluation.  Only  if  the  staff  of  the  Division  is  capable  of 
guiding  this  program,  will  it  work. 

3.   Programming  for  Community  Social  Planning 

The  recent  foundation  grant  to  the  Action  for  Boston  Community  Development  opens 
the  door  for  another  kind  of  joint  physical-social  planning,  of  major  importance  in  a 
renewal-rehabilitation  operation. 

Although  the  program  of  this  agency  has  not  yet  been  detailed,  it  is  expected  to 
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have  responsibility  for  community  social  planning  in  the  renewal-rehabilitation  areas. 
Although  there  will  be  close  collaboration  between  project  staff  and  ABCD  staff  assigned 
to  each  renewal-rehabilitation  area,  over-all  programming  in  this  field  will  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  staff  of  the  Relocation  Division. 

C.  Standard  Setting  for  Project  Operations 

Current  procedures  and  staff  qualifications  cannot  create  an  operation  that  will 
achieve  the  new  goals.  The  Chief  of  Relocation  should  be  responsible  for  bringing  about 
amended  procedures  and  staff  qualified  to  meet  new  responsibilities. 

1.  Systematization  of  Procedures 

Initial  examination  of  the  relocation  operations  disclosed  that  none  of  the  proced- 
ures of  site  offices  was  in  writing.  Precedent  to  evaluation  and  recommendations,  a  nar- 
rative account  of  current  procedures  was  made.  Part  V,  Section  k  of  this  report  outlines 
recommendations  for  revisions  from  current  procedures. 

Since  several  new  relocation  offices  will  be  opening  up  within  the  next  year,  it  is 
urgently  necessary  that  a  Manual  of  Procedures  be  prepared  by  the  Authority  for  use  by 
all  relocation  offices. 

2.  Staff:  Central  Recruitment,  Training  and  Assignment 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Family  Relocation  Division  be  responsible  for  recruitment 
and  training  of  staff.  Also,  that  it  be  responsible  for  maintaining  a  central  pool  from 
which  assignments  can  be  made  to  projects  so  that  project  staffs  can  be  kept  at  the  size 
appropriate  to  the  work  load. 

Job  specifications  for  project  staff  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  In 
general  they  are  designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  staff  work  by  calling  for  greater 
skills  in  dealing  with  the  two  kinds  of  families  encountered  in  relocation:   those  which 
need  only  assistance  in  rehousing,  and  those  which  need  additional  and  special  services. 

Even  with  the  selection  of  more  skilled  staff,  there  will  have  to  be  training  for 
both  kinds  of  relocation  assistants.  Each  will  have  to  be  trained  in  the  skills  of  the 
other.  Relocation  to  meet  the  new  goals  requires  much  greater  professionalism  than  has 
been  recognized  in  the  past. 

D.  Audit 

Although  the  Chief  of  Family  Relocation  will  not  have  authority  to  supervise  pro- 
ject relocation  staff,  he  will  have  the  authority  and  the  responsibility  for  auditing 
operations. 

It  is  recommended  that,  in  addition  to  audit  that  -will  check  compliance  with  regu- 
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lations,  the  Chief  will  undertake,  from  time  to  time,  a  more  creative  audit  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  quality  of  relocation.  This  can  only  be  done  by  systematic  revisiting  of 
families  a  year  or  so  after  relocation. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Division  of  Market  Analysis  be  used  to  make  revisits  of 
a  large  and  carefully  selected  sample  of  families,  the  sample  to  include  non-problem 
families,  where  Relocation  Assistants  provided  relocation  services,  and  families  where 
Relocation  Specialists  provided  relocation  and  social  services,  with  and  without  the 
collaboration  of  the  social  agencies. 

The  evaluation  of  the  latter  cases  should  be  made  in  conference  with  the  Resource 
Committees. 

E.  Counseling  with  Project  Directors 

The  Family  Relocation  Division  will  counsel  with  Project  Directors  as  to  program- 
ming and  staffing  site  relocation  operations. 

F,  Functions  and  Qualifications  of  the  Property  Maintenance  Officer 

The  central  maintenance  function  is  seen  as  limited,  after  systematization  is  com- 
pleted. It  should  include: 

1.  Recruitment  and  training  of  Site  Maintenance  Superintendents. 

Each  project  will  require  someone  in  charge  of  maintenance  and  a  crew  of  mainte- 
nance men.  Whether  a  Superintendent  of  Maintenance  or  an  Assistant  will  be  more  appro- 
priate will  depend  on  the  number  of  properties  to  be  maintained  and  the  types  and  sizes 
of  the  structures.  In  either  event  it  is  important  that  competent  and  qualified  super- 
visors be  employed  and  uniformly  trained. 

2.  Functional  Supervision 

In  order  to  make  certain  that  maintenance  work  is  properly  carried  on  and  that  the 
number  of  maintenance  personnel  is  adjusted  to  work  load,  there  should  be  central  func- 
tional supervision  through  spot  check  and  review  and  audit  of  records. 

3.  Contract  Work  Supervision 

Elsewhere  in  the  report  (Part  V,  Section  4)  it  is  recommended  that  the  Authority 
place  an  engineer  in  charge  of  preparing  specifications  for  contract  work  and  for  in- 
specting, either  personally  or  through  men  he  has  trained,  all  repair  work  done  by 
contractors.  This  engineer  should  be  attached  to  central  maintenance  as  its  head,  or  as 
its  technical  specialist. 

The  Property  Maintenance  Officer  should  be  someone  who  has  worked  for  several  years 
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with  a  building  management  organization  that  operates  a  variety  of  structures,  some  of 
which  are  old.  During  such  employment,  he  should  have  served  as  a  superintendent  in 
charge  of  several  buildings. 

Out  of  his  experience  he  should  have  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  City  building, 
health  and  fire  regulations,  and  of  fire  prevention  techniques.  He  should  be  familiar 
with  the  repair  of  buildings,  both  with  maintenance  personnel,  and  on  contract. 

If  he  were  a  civil  engineer,  he  could  also  provide  the  essential  supervision  over 
contract  work. 

h.      Counseling  Project  Directors 

Advice  on  staff  and  budget  for  project  maintenance  operations  should  be  available 
to  Project  Directors  from  this  office. 

G.   Qualifications  of  the  Family  Relocation  Staff 

The  Chief  of  Family  Relocation  and  His  Deputy 

In  coming  to  a  judgment  as  to  recommendations  on  the  qualifications  of  the  Chief  of 
Family  Relocation  and  his  Deputy,  several  matters  had  to  be  considered. 

It  is  evident  from  the  descriptions  of  the  functions  of  Family  Relocation  (exclu- 
sive of  Property  Management)  that  two  kinds  of  expertness  are  necessary:   expertness  in 
the  field  of  housing  production,  and  expert  and  professional  understanding  of  the  social 
work  community  and  the  social  work  process.  The  quality  of  expertness  required  in  these 
two  fields  probably  could  not  be  found  in  one  and  the  same  man.  They  must  be  found  in 
the  two  men:   The  Chief  and  his  Deputy. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  administrators,  it  is  probable  that  the  Chief  should  be 
the  expert  on  bousing  and  the  Deputy  the  social  worker.  But  it  is  important  to  the  a- 
chieving  of  the  new  goals  that  there  be  introduced  into  the  team  of  the  Housing  Expediter 
someone  who  has  professional  knowledge  of  the  human  and  social  realities  of  urban  people 
and  the  processes  and  agencies  that  affect  them  and  their  behavior.  This  person  must 
have  derived  his  knowledge  from  active  experience  as  well  as  education.  If  this  person 
is  to  be  kept  out  of  the  stream  of  decision  making  and  policy  formulation  of  the  team, 
as  could  be  the  case  if  he  were  the  Deputy,  the  new  goals  would  not  be  achieved.  If  this 
person,  even  though  he  were  the  Deputy,  were  accepted  as  a  full  member  of  the  Housing 
Expediter's  team  then  the  physical-social  programming  essential  to  the  achievement  of 
goals  could  take  place.  But  usually,  if  the  full  responsibility  for  interpreting  a  new 
field  is  given  to  someone  in  a  secondary  position,  his  opinions  are  automatically  down- 
graded and  his  load  is  twice  as  heavy.  For  this  reason  it  is  recommended  that  the  Chief 
of  Family  Relocation  be  the  person  heavily  qualified  by  experience  and  education  in  the 
field  of  human  relations  and  social  work. 
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The  point  that  must  be  emphasized  is  that  social  programming  must  be  made  part  and 
parcel  of  the  programming  in  a  renewal-rehabilitation  operation,  or  the  goals  of  reloca- 
tion and  those  or  rehabilitation  will  not  be  achieved.  This  is  one  of  the  unique  re- 
quirements of  administering  a  renewal-rehabilitation  operation. 

II.  RELOCATION  AND  THE  PROJECT  SITE  OFFICE 

As  has  been  stated,  an  essential  element  in  the  design  of  the  comprehensive  reloca- 
tion program  is  that  the  Project  Director  shall  be  responsible,  administratively,  of 
all  site  operations,  including  relocation.  This  is  to  preserve  the  continuum  from 
planning  through  execution;  to  secure  unified  direction  of  all  activity  going  on  in  the 
project  area. 

A.  The  Site  Office 

Up  to  now,  site  offices  have  been  primarily  headquarters  for  relocation,  property 
management  and  demolition.  The  concept  of  unified  direction  requires  that  all  site 
operations  of  renewal-rehabilitation  be  carried  on  in  one  building.  The  image  or  renewal- 
rehabilitation  requires  that  the  space  be  modern,  attractive  and  efficient. 

B.  Project  Site  Staff 

The  Site  Office  will  be  staffed  to  carry  on  all  activities  relating  to  the  renewal 
of  an  area:   development  (the  public  aspects  of  renewal)  rehabilitation,  new  housing 
and  relocation.  In  addition  there  will  be  ancillary  services  relating  to  all  four,  i.e., 
administrative  services:   office  management  (janitorial,  secretarial,  reception,  files) 
cashier  and  bookkeeper,  records  control  and  reports,  graphics,  budget  control  and  admin- 
istration. 

Community  organization:   Although  the  major  responsibility  for  community  organiza- 
tion and  programs  for  organized  involvement  of  the  neighborhood  will  be  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  staff  of  Action  for  Boston  Community  Development  (ABCD)  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  .Project  Director  to  have  a  person  to  serve  as  liaison  with  this  agency.  He  must 
interpret  the  program  of  all  three  operations:  rehabilitation,  relocation  and  new 
housing.  He  must  assist  in  developing  a  program  of  specific  assistance  for  each.  Only  in 
this  way  can  the  ABCD  serve  the  goals  of  renewal-rehabilitation  and  renewal-rehabilita- 
tion serve  as  the  catalytic  force  to  mobilize  the  community  and  give  it  focus  and  goals. 

III.  ORGANIZATION  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  SITE  RELOCATION 

A.   Staff 

Staff  for  family  relocation  in  the  Project  office  will  include  the  following  posi- 
tions: 

Family  Relocation  Officer  (See  Job  Specification) 
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Relocation  Assistant  and  Relocation  Specialist  (See  Job  Specification) 
Chief  Rental  Agent,  and  Rental  Agents  (Qualifications  same  as  for  Relocation 
Assistant) 

Superintendent  of  Maintenance,  and  Maintenance  Workers 

Cashier 

Administrative  Assistant  for  Records 

Relocation  Payments  Clerk 

Clerk-typists  as  required 

B.   The  Functions  of  Family  Relocation* 

If  the  new  goals  of  family  relocation  are  to  be  achieved,  three  major  changes  must 
be  made  in- current  site  practices: 

Home-finding  must  become  an  aggressive  activity 

There  must  be  systematic  and  quite  aggressive  efforts  on  the  part  of  Relocation 
Assistants  and  Specialists  to  serve  families 

Staffing  and  procedures  must  be  designed  so  that  service  for  families  without 
social  problems  is  handled  differently  from  service  to  families  with  social  problems. 

1.   Aggressive  Home -finding 

Home-finding  under  current  practices  (See  p.  2,  "Current  Procedures  for  Family  Re- 
location, Government  Center")  depends  on  listings  culled  from  newspaper  advertisements, 
real  estate  listings,  direct  advertisements,  personal  contacts  with  realtors  and  from 
observations  made  by  staff  when  in  the  field. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  these  listings  contain  only  a  limited  number  of 
moderate-priced,  standard  dwellings.  Vacancies  in  certain  areas  where  many  relocatees 
want  to  move  (such  as  those  predominantly  Italian)  are  never  listed.  They  are  advertised 
by  word  of  mouth  or  by  a  sign  in  the  window.  The  moderate  priced  ones  are  grabbed  up 
quickly,  long  before  information  about  them  can  cover  the  route  from  inspection  to 
family. 

As  has  been  said,  the  proposed  Housing  Office  and  the  Project  Office  itself,  will 
all  bring  new  resources  to  home-finding. 

The  Division  of  Market  Analysis  will  conduct  spot  surveys,  on  foot,  in  soft  areas, 
or  reception  areas. 

The  rehabilitation  and*  new  housing  staffs  in  the  Project  Office  will  be  in  business 
producing  housing  to  meet  the  needs  of  some  of  the  relocatees. 

But  there  will  still  remain  the  job  of  aggressive  finding  of  homes  from  the  exist- 


eDe tails  are  contained  in  Part  V,  "Recommendations  for  the  Family  Relocation  Process." 
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ing  housing  inventory.  Two  suggestions  will  be  made  here:   In  one  city,  the  relocation 
office  picks  up  from  the  utility  company  every  day  a  list  of  occupants  who  have  given 
notice  of  intention  to  vacate.  Although  such  a  list  contains  many  inappropriate  units, 
it  has  the  advantage  of  freshness  -  the  dwellings  are  not  yet  vacant  or  advertised.  In 
the  same  city,  the  relocation  officer  has  identified  boarded-up  buildings,  persuaded 
the  owner  to  rehabilitate  to  serve  the  needs  of  particular  families.  This  is  advanta- 
geous where  FHA  financing  can  be  used.  Since  there  are  many  boarded-up  buildings  in 
some  of  the  renewal-rehabilitation  areas,  this  may  prove  a  very  useful  technique. 

But  by  and  large  the  aggressive  home-finding  comes  from  intimate  knowledge  of 
neighborhoods.  The  home-finder  must  be  in  lively  and  friendly  contact  with  the  residents 
so  they  will  let  him  know  of  actual  and  anticipated  vacancies.  He  must  use  local  com- 
munity organizations,  local  listing  services,  the  grocery  store,  barber  shop,  drug  store 
and  the  small  real  estate  operator;  the  milkman  and  other  delivery  men  who  make  the 
rounds  systematically.  And  he  must  walk  the  streets  in  areas  of  concentrated  rental- 
style  units. 

Aggressive  home-finding  also  means  that  the  home-finder  knows  specifically  what 
kinds  of  dwellings  are  wanted  and  is  in  such  close  touch  with  the  Relocation  Assistants 
that  there  is  a  minimum  of  office  red  tape  between  the  time  a  vacancy  is  located  and 
the  family  inspects  it. 

2.   Aggressive  Help  to  Family  Rehousing 

It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  that  most  families  can  successfully  solve  their  own 
rehousing  problems.  Most  of  them  require  housing  of  middle  or  low  cost,  whether  sales  or 
rental,  and  this  is  the  tightest  part  of  the  market.  Often  they  react  to  the  pending 
displacement  with  panic,  and  make  a  hasty  and  unwise  choice,  or  they  are  hostile  and  re- 
ject or  resist  help  from  the  relocation  staff. 

It  is  the  function  of  tbe  Relocation  Assistants  to  prevent  unwise  choice:   prevent 
relocation  in  an  area  or  building  that  may  be  scheduled  for  demolition  in  some  future 
operation;  prevent  purchase  under  exploitative  terms;  in  case  of  purchase  of  a  house  in 
need  of  repairs,  to  arrange  for  repairs  along  with  purchase  under  favorable  FHA  terms; 
assist  in  locating  mortgage  money;  prevent  a  family  from  assuming  a  rent  it  cannot  sus- 
tain; get  maximum  advantages  from  public  assistance  and  other  resources;  discourage 
assumption  of  installment  purchases  of  furniture  or  equipment  by  helping  them  get  these 
necessities  otherwise. 

Good  aggressive  services  for  rehousing  can  only  take  place  when  Relocation  Assist- 
ants are  technically  proficient  and  are  equipped  with  appropriate  listings.  Current 
procedures  require  that  Relocation  Assistants  visit  families  systematically.  Without 
this  equipment,  the  visits  are  perfunctory,  or,  worse,  they  function  like  pressure  or 
harrassment . 
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3.   Differential  Services 

Current  job  qualifications  for  Relocation  Assistants  are  so  loose  that  they  bring 
in  staff  which  differs  greatly  in  kind  of  skill,  sensitivity  and  experience.  Workloads 
are  assigned  on  a  geographic  basis,  so  that  the  worker  with  special  knowledge  of  real 
estate  and  FHA  provisions  gets  as  many  families  who  have  social  problems  as  the  worker 
who  doesn't  have  any  real  estate  experience  but  knows  a  lot  about  human  problems. 

It  is  proposed  that  two  kinds  of  Relocation  Assistants  be  employed.  Relocation 
Assistants  (as  the  job  descriptions  indicate)  are  to  have  working  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence in  real  estate  property  rental  and  sales  techniques  and  of  the  procedures  for  ob- 
taining FHA  insured  mortgages.  The  families  without  social  problems  would  be  assigned  to 
these  assistants.  Relocation  Specialists,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  required  to  have 
"some  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  social  casework."  The  families  with 
social  problems  would  be  assigned  to  these  assistants.  The  size  would  be  related  to  the 
number  and  kind  of  family.  The  family  survey  sheets  would  be  screened  and  assigned. 
Separate  procedures  are  set  up  for  the  two  kinds  of  work  loads. 

By  this  method,  a  much  needed  professionalism  can  be  brought  to  the  relocation  pro- 
cess. 
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PART  FOUR 

SOCIAL  WORK  IN  RENEWAL-REHABILITATION  PROGRAM 

I.    THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  PLAN  WITH  THE  SOCIAL  WORK  COMMUNITY 

The  goal  of  making  relocation  a  constructive  process  cannot  be  achieved  for  many 
families  and  individuals  without  bringing  to  them  the  services  of  the  public  and  private 
social  welfare  agencies  of  the  community.  To  cite  a  few  examples:   vocational  rehabili- 
tation for  a  blind  man  who  doesn't  know  of  the  existence  of  such  a  thing;  visiting 
nurses  to  help  very  old  people  maintain  personal  cleanliness;  furniture  for  the  family 
that  has  had  to  live  in  furnished  rooms;  placement  of  a  child  whose  parents  are 
contributing  to  her  delinquency;  marital  counselling  for  the  couple  that  must  decide 
whether  to  move  as  a  couple  or  a  broken  family.  Without  services,  these  households  will 
not  be  better  off  in  a  standard  house  than  they  were  in  the  slum  house.  Services  at  the 
point  of  relocation  will  give  them  a  chance  for  a  new  and  better  condition  of  living. 

The  decision  as  to  how  to  integrate  services  into  the  relocation  process  could  not 
be  made  by  the  Authority  independently.  The  decision  must  be  made  in  conjunction  with 
the  public  and  private  social  welfare  agencies  that  constitute  the  welfare  community. 

The  services  required  in  the  course  of  relocating  hundreds  of  families  are  numerous 
and  varied;  they  are  to  be  found  scattered  through  literally  hundreds  of  agencies, 
public  and  private,  those  that  are  highly  technical  and  clinical  in  approach  and  those 
that  provide  informal  services,  like  the  Goodwill  Industries.  Staff  of  the  Authority 
could  never  furnish  them  all  through  their  own  efforts  no  matter  how  large  or  how 
qualified.  To  do  a  professional  job,  the  Authority  must  have  access  to  those  agencies 
and  their  services.  Indeed,  one  of  the  tests  of  a  professional  or  first-class  reloca- 
tion job  as  against  a  second-rate  job  is  the  volume  of  use  of  community  agencies. 

The  Authority  cannot  requisition  the  services  of  these  agencies.  They  must  be  vol- 
unteered. In  a  very  real  sense,  the  degree  to  which  a  socially- oriented  relocation  pro- 
gram can  be  achieved  will  be  set  by  the  public  and  private  welfare  agencies  of  the  City 
and  their  willingness  to  participate. 

One  of  the  major  responsibilities  of  the  Consultant  was  to  develop  with  these 
agencies  a  plan,  or  a  set  of  conditions,  under  which  they  would  provide  services  re- 
quested by  relocation  staff. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  United  Community  Services,  and  more  especially,  its 
Urban  Development  Department,  a  series  of  meetings  was  held  with  the  executives  of  the 
major  City-wide  agencies  that  were  members  of  U.C.S.  The  meetings  organized  on  the  basis 
of  three  functional  sections  of  the  U.C.S.  -  medical  service  agencies,  agencies  con- 
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cerned  with  recreation  and  informal  education,  and  family  casework  agencies  -  met  in 
separate  groups.  A  fourth  group  included  the  Morgan  Memorial  Goodwill  Industries, 
Salvation  Army,  St.  Vincent  DePaul,  the  Boston  Council  of  Churches,  Jewish  Community 
Council  and  the  settlement  house  group. 

At  each  meeting  the  problem  was  presented  and  solutions  were  discussed.  On  June  28, 
an  especially  designated  Advisory  Group  met  to  discuss  a  draft  of  a  proposal  that  sum- 
marized the  findings  of  the  group  discussions.  The  proposal  was  amended  and  approved. 
It  was  agreed  that  as  the  next  and  final  step,  the  amended  proposal  would  be  presented 
to  all  agencies,  City-wide  and  local,  whose  services  might  be  helpful  to  a  relocation 
operation  of  the  scale  of  the  Authority's.  This  meeting  would  formalize  and  constitute 
the  final  action  of  the  social  work  community.  Its  adoption  at  that  meeting  would  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  future  working  relationships  between  the  Authority's  relocation 
operation  and  the  social  welfare  community.  This  meeting  took  place  October  23 >  1962. 

This  systematic  approach  was  necessary.  The  cooperation  of  the  agencies  had  been 
solicited,  and  given,  in  the  past.  They  were  aware,  however,  that  there  would  be  many 
more  relocation  projects  in  the  future  and  that  there  would  be  a  continuing  request  for 
their  services.  They  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  problem  in  its  full  dimen- 
sions and  to  deal  with  it  on  a  planned  basis. 

The  proposal  contained  a  number  of  important  things. 

II.   THE  FUNCTION  OF  SOCIAL  WORK  IN  RELOCATION 

The  proposal  contained  a  statement  of  the  function  of  social  work  in  relocation: 
"minimizing  hardship,  particularly  apt  to  occur  with  the  aged  or  disabled;  minimizing  the 
destructive  impact  on  good  neighborhoods  due  to  the  influx  of  problem  families;  maximiz- 
ing the  opportunity  to  achieve  higher  levels  of  living  that  relocation  provides;  resolv- 
ing the  critical  social  and  personal  problems  that  relocation  brings  to  issue  and  which 
must  be  solved  if  the  rehousing  problem  is  to  be  solved."  That  is,  it  limited  the  func- 
tion of  social  work  in  relocation  to  the  situations  where  the  problem  of  rehousing 
could  not  be  properly  solved  until  the  social  problem  was  solved. 

In  general,  it  agreed  that  the  following  categories  of  services  would  be  needed  to 
carry  out  this  function: 

1.   Casework  Services 

The  volume  of  casework  services  that  can  be  utilized  in  relocation  is  small,  but 
when  needed,  the  need  is  critical.  For  example:  families  where  the  marital  conflict  is 
such  that  the  husband  is  sometimes  in  and  sometimes  out  of  the  household,  so  the  re- 
housing problem  cannot  be  solved  without  clarification  of  the  marital  problem;  derelict 
households,  where  there  is  a  question  as  to  parents  contributing  to  the  delinquency  or 
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dependency  of  children;  households  where  emotional  disturbance  has  jeopardized  or  is 
jeopardizing  the  earning  ability  of  the  wage  earner. 

2.  Home-help  Services 

Training  in  homemaking,  the  provision  of  furniture,  and  opportunities  for  self-help 
in  furniture  making  or  repairing  are  essential  in  stepping  up  the  level  of  living  of  the 
households  not  ready  to  make  good  use  of  a  good  house  in  a  good  neighborhood. 

They  assist  in  motivating  families  for  a  move  into  public  housing.  They  prevent  the 
bad  effect  of  moving  a  family  into  a  standard  house  with  dirty,  broken  down  and  vermin- 
ous furniture  purchased  with  benefit  of  installment  payments  that  threaten  their  ability 
to  pay  rent. 

3.  Services  for  the  Aged 

The  percentage  of  aged  households  in  most  relocation  caseloads  is  high.  This  group 
is  most  in  need  of  special  help  because  of  low  income;  because  of  their  dependence  on 
persons  or  institutions  in  the  old  neighborhood  for  the  necessities  of  daily  life; 
household  chores  when  they  are  sick  or  the  weather  is  bad;  credit  during  the  day  or  so 
before  the  pension  check  arrives.  Relocation  staff  must  not  only  find  the  suitable 
dwelling,  but  substitutes  for  these  informal  services.  Also,  relocation  uncovers  con- 
ditions of  pitiable  squalor  and  deprivation  which  require  either  placement,  or  the 
mobilization  of  routines  of  service  such  as  visiting  nursing,  meals  on  wheels,  or 
friendly  visiting. 

4.  Economic  Services 

These  include  vocational  rehabilitation,  new  jobs,  and  assistance,  public  and 
private.  They  constitute  an  important  activity  since  a  move  into  a  standard  dwelling 
almost  always  means  more  rent.  There  is  a  bad  record  in  some  cities  where  relocatees 
have  been  adjured  to  sacrifice  food  or  break  up  families  in  order  to  have  the  benefits 
of  a  good  house.  It  is  hoped  that  this  kind  of  thing  can  be  prevented  by  recourse  to 
agencies  that  specialize  in  jobs  for  the  older  people,  for  teenagers,  vocational  rehab- 
ilitation, and  retraining. 

5.  Health  Services 

Relocation  uncovers  cases  where  families  cannot  make  or  adjust  to  the  move,  or  can- 
not begin  to  use  other  services  until  a  medical  examination  and  appropriate  medical 
treatment  or  continuity  of  health  care  has  been  given. 

6.  Supportive  Services 

A  move  into  a  standard  dwelling  in  a  better  neighborhood  may  be  of  little  value  to 
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a  family  or  an  individual  if  he  feels  an  outcast.  Sometimes  the  leadership  for  a  fam- 
ily's step  upward  comes  from  the  children.  If  the  family  is  introduced  at  the  point  of 
relocation,  e.g.,  to  a  church,  settlement  house,  Girl  or  Boy  Scout  troop  or  club,  or 
other  such  agency,  the  chance  of  the  rehousing  becoming  a  positive  advance  is  greatly 
enhanced. 

III.  THE  METHODOLOGY  OF  SOCIAL  WORK  IN  RELOCATION 

The  proposal  contained  a  statement  as  to  the  methodology  of  social  work  in  reloca- 
tion:  "The  social  work  function  of  the  relocation  can  be  effective  only  if  it  is  made 
part  of  the  process  of  displacing  and  rehousing  people.  This  displacement -rehousing 
situation  creates  a  crisis  in  the  lives  of  most  of  the  families  affected.  It  is  a  trau- 
matic crisis  for  some  people,  especially  the  old  or  disabled  who  have  very  real  depend- 
encies on  home  and  neighborhood;  or  for  the  poor;  or  for  large  families  and  minority 
families  who  know  the  difficulties  in  finding  a  home  they  can  afford.  But  it  also  creates 
a  good  kind  of  crisis  for  many  families  who  find,  or  can  be  helped  to  find  in  it  the  op- 
portunity to  fulfill  their  aspirations  for  a  better  place  to  live  and  a  step  up  in  the 
world. 

"This  crisis  situation,  because  it  creates  anxiety,  a  desperate  need  for  help,  or 
an  opportunity  to  fulfill  desires,  opens  the  door  for  the  acceptance  of  social  welfare 
services.  Social  work  in  relocation  is  successful  only  so  far  as  this  displacement  - 
rehousing  crisis  is  used  to  serve  the  deeper  needs  of  people. 

''This  means  that  each  step  of  the  rehousing  procedure  -  the  survey,  the  visits  made 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  housing  requirements  and  the  problems  standing  in  the  way 
of  rehousing  -  must  also  constitute  the  steps  for  identifying  these  deeper  problems,  for 
offering  service,  and  for  motivating  people  to  accept  service.  This  dual  role  of  reloca- 
tion requires  that  social  skills  and  insights  be  built  into  the  relocation  staff  at  ap- 
propriate locations.  Social  work  cannot  operate  effectively  as  an  adjunct  or  accessory 
to  rehousing." 

IV.   THE  SOCIAL  WORK  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  RELOCATION  STAFF 

It  was  agreed  that  it  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  social  worker  in  the  field 
staff  to  identify  families  in  need  of  special  services,  make  a  preliminary  diagnosis  of 
problems  and  program  treatment  which  might  include  direct  services  by  relocation  staff 
or  services  preparatory  to  referral. 

It  was  agreed  that  prior  to  referral,  the  cases  would  be  competently  worked  up: 
that  is,  there  should  be  preliminary  diagnosis,  history,  clarification  of  relationship 
with  registered  agencies  and  enough  work  on  motivation  that  the  individuals  would  be 
reasonably  willing  (and  able)  to  accept  treatment. 
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This  requirement  would  assure  that  no  agency  would  be  asked  to  accept  a  family  that 
had  not  been  diagnosed,  was  unwilling  or  unable  to  accept  services.  Thus  there  would  be 
minimum  waste  of  agency  time  and  the  time  contributed  would  constitute  a  maximum  invest- 
ment. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  this  assignment,  the  agencies  recommended  that  the  Super- 
visor of  Family  Relocation  in  the  field  office  be  qualified  "by  education,  knowledge  of 
resources,  experience  and  administrative  skill  to  identify  problems  of  families  and 
individuals  which  affect  the  solution  of  their  rehousing  problem;  to  make  referrals;  to 
supervise  qualified  and  semi-qualified  staff  in  carrying  out  the  appropriate  steps  in 
treatment." 

It  was  also  urged  that  some  of  the  Relocation  Assistants  should  have  qualification 
of  education  and  experience  that  would  enable  them  to  work  effectively  with  families 
with  problems,  under  the  close  supervision  of  the  Supervisor. 

The  group  recognized  that  since  a  certain  proportion  of  the  families  in  any  re- 
location work  load  have  no  need  of  special  services,  a  portion  of  the  Assistants  need 
not  be  so  qualified. 

Bit  the  agencies  agreed  that,  important  as  this  field  function  was,  it  did  not  meet 
the  full  problem. 

The  program  that  the  Authority  and  the  United  Community  Services  were  seeking  to 
develop  was,  in  effect,  a  new  kind  of  joint  physical-social  planning  apparatus.  It  was 
trying  to  join  investments  in  physical  and  social  services  at  a  single  point  in  time.  It 
represented  a  new  effort  at  public-private  cooperation.  The  blueprint  which  this  agree- 
ment represented  could  only  set  up  the  machinery  whereby  all  parties  could  start  working 
together  on  a  given  caseload.  A  good  program  for  the  larger  goals  could  only  come  about 
by  evolution.  Therefore,  what  was  also  needed  was  the  machinery  whereby  there  could  be 
constant  review  of  the  operation. 

For  instance,  although  the  agencies  said  they  would  accept  all  cases  referred  under 
the  terms  of  the  agreement,  this  might  or  might  not  continue  to  be  feasible  practice. 
Nobody  could  prophesy  as  to  the  volume  of  the  demand  that  might  be  forthcoming.  The 
Authority  might  discover  gaps  in  services  that  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
social  work  community.  If  there  was  to  be  tremendous  investment  in  public  and  private 
services  at  a  single  point  in  time,  its  value  should  be  tested  to  see  if  the  results 
were  worth  it.  Only  by  a  continuous  review  of  the  results  of  the  agreement  could  a  good 
program  be  developed. 

Therefore  the  agencies  recommended  that  either  the  Chief  of  Family  Relocation  or 
his  Deputy  should  be  assigned  the  responsibility  for  reviewing  the  over-all  operation, 
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and  bringing  the  problems  and  deficiencies  and  evaluations  to  a  committee  or  committees 
of  the  UCS  for  assistance  in  finding  solutions. 

V.    THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  SOCIAL  WORK  AGENCIES  OF  THE  COMMUNITY 

The  basic  responsibility  of  the  social  work  agencies  of  the  community  under  the 
agreement  was  to  accept  cases  for  treatment  under  its  terms.  But  in  addition,  the  agen- 
cies agreed  that  there  should  be  the  means  for  continuing  planning  and  programming  with 
the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority.  They  therefore  recommended  that  a  Relocation  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  professionals,  be  appointed  by  the  United  Community  Services  and 
function  under  the  Urban  Development  Department  of  the  UCS„  This  committee  is  to  be  made 
up  of  three  sections  which  may  meet  as  a  committee  of  the  whole  or  as  subsections.  The 
following  subsections  would  be  planned: 

Section  I    Casework 
Home  He  lp 
Aged 
Economic  Resources 

Section  II   Health  and  Medical  Services 

Section  III  Supportive  Services 

Membership  would  be  recommended  by  the  Executive  Staff  of  the  United  Community  Ser- 
vices and  consist  of  eight  persons  for  Section  I,  five  persons  for  Section  II  and  five 
persons  for  Section  III. 

The  Committee,  working  with  the  staff  of  the  Family  Relocation  Division  of  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  would  seek  to  develop  programs  and  resources  that  would 
enable  relocation  to  function  as  a  constructive  force  in  urban  renewal. 
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PART  FIVE 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE  FAMILY  RELOCATION  PROCESS 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

One  of  the  specific  contractual  requirements  was: 

(e)  The  Contractor  will  review  the  policies,  procedures,  administration,  organ- 
ization and  community  resources  of  the  relocation  process  and  will  prepare 
for  the  comprehensive  relocation  plan  recommendations  and  proposals  .  .  . 
(underscoring  ours) 

A  mandate  to  review  procedures  implies  that  such  procedures  exist.  However,  it  was 
discovered  during  the  initial  field  work  that  the  Authority  had  no  written  procedures 
controlling  the  relocation  process.  Instead,  the  entire  Site  Office  operation  at  Govern- 
ment Center  was  being  carried  on  in  accordance  with  a  complex  network  of  oral  instruct- 
ions. 

As  with  many  activities  that  have  been  going  on  for  years  -  activities  where  the 
core  staffs  have  been  in  their  jobs  a  long  time  -  much  of  the  work  had  become  "second 
nature."  The  routines  were  so  well  understood  that  many  actions  had  become  automatic. 
Under  such  circumstances,  those  closely  involved  need  little  in  writing.  But  serious 
problems  arise  when:  (a)  someone  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  maze  of  detail  attempts  to 
evaluate  the  process;  and  (b)  it  becomes  necessary  to  establish  new  locations,  manned 
by  new  people. 

The  very  familiarity  of  the  Site  Office  staff  with  the  on-going  procedures  imposes 
an  added  barrier  to  an  evaluation.  This  is  due  to  a  natural  assumption  that  others  are 
equally  familiar  -  as  are  their  own  associates  -  and  countless  details  are  not  readily 
recalled  when  describing  the  many  and  intricate  steps  involved. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  review  the  Site  Office  procedures,  many  interviews  with  key 
staff  persons  were  required.  Drafts  of  the  procedures  were  made,  checked  with  the  em- 
ployees, and  revised  in  the  light  of  their  new  comments.  This  process  was  repeated  sev- 
eral times,  until  finally  agreement  was  obtained  to  the  effect  that  the  drafts  faith- 
fully reflected  the  several  basic  functions  involved  in  family  relocation:   general 
office;  rent  collection;  family  relocation,  per  se ;  property  maintenance;  and  residen- 
tial claims.  These  approved  drafts  have  been  incorporated  in  a  single  volume  accompany- 
ing this  report. 

In  addition  to  obtaining  details  of  the  Site  Office  processes,  an  extensive  examin- 
ation was  made  of  the  records  of  the  Social  Intake  Unit  of  the  Family  Relocation  section 
and  discussions  concerning  the  Unit's  procedures  were  held  with  the  supervisory  staff  of 
the  Unit. 
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It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  above-quoted  requirement  in  the  Contract, 
namely,  review  and  recommendations  of  procedures.  The  Consultants  were  not  charged  with 
developing  formal  procedures,  a  technical,  time-consuming  and  exacting  task.  For  this 
reason,  the  procedures  drafts  are  written  in  narrative  style,  and  not  in  standard  pro- 
cedures format. 

Once  the  drafts  of  current  procedures  had  been  approved  by  the  Site  Office  staff, 
the  Consultants  proceeded  with  the  two  assignments:  review  and  recommendations.  Each 
procedure  was  analyzed  for  completeness  of  coverage,  adequacy  of  controls  and  need  for 
improvements.  All  were  also  studied  in  terms  of  revisions  that  would  be  required  in 
order  to  effectuate  the  new  goals. 

The  recommendations  are,  in  general,  designed  to  serve  the  following  objectives: 

a.  Strengthen  the  supervisory  and  control  functions. 

b.  Set  up  a  better  system  of  communication  between  family  relocation  and  property 
maintenance,  so  that  there  is  better  control  over  the  problems  of  maintenance  of  par- 
tially occupied  buildings. 

c.  Set  up  better  communications  between  the  Relocation  Assistants  and  Relocation 
Specialists,  and  Housing  Officers  (hereafter  referred  to  as  HO's),  so  that  home-finding 
is  more  accurately  directed  toward  meeting  housing  requirements. 

d.  Strengthen  and  make  more  effective  the  machinery  of  home-finding  and  inspection. 

e.  Clarify  project  site  office  responsibilities  for  various  aspects  of  relocation, 
including  rent  collection,  property  maintenance  and  residential  claims  administration. 

f.  Develop,  through  new  staffing  standards  and  new  supervisory  responsibilities, 
a  system  for  differential  rehousing  services  to  meet  the  differing  needs  of  relocatees. 

II.   COLLATERAL  AREAS  IN  NEED  OF  IMPROVEMENT 

There  are  three  areas  where  there  is  need  for  improvement  in  a  relocation  operation, 
but  where  improvement  cannot  be  made  in  terms  of  this  operation  alone  -  personnel  ad- 
ministration, the  design  and  control  of  forms,  and  data  processing. 

The  Authority  has  grown  very  rapidly  as  to  staff  and  functions.  The  Administrator 
understandably  has  sought  to  avoid  premature  formalization  and  freezing  of  the  structure 
and  staff  positions.  The  time  has  now  come,  however,  when  personnel  should  be  formalized 
and  routines  systematized. 

A.   Personnel 

The  Contractor  has  included  descriptions  for  certain  key  jobs  in  the  family  reloca- 
tion line,  where  these  are  essential  to  the  design  of  the  program. 
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1.  There  should  be  a  manual  of  standard  personnel  practices  governing  leaves,  at- 
tendance, grievances,  promotions,  transfers,  dismissals,  etc. 

(Some  groundwork  has  been  done  by  the  Director  of  Administrative  Services,  working 
with  an  ad  hoc  staff  committee.) 

2.  Recruiting  and  screening  of  prospective  employees  consume  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
ecutive time.  More  systematic  preliminary  screening  should  be  done  by  a  personnel 

office. 

With  the  establishment  of  new  project  site  offices,  inauguration  of  rehabilitation 
services  and  the  creation  of  a  Community  Renewal  Program,  recruiting  will  become  a  ser- 
ious problem.  Many  persons  will  be  needed,  from  fields  where  there  are  relatively  few 
with  experience. 

3«   There  should  be  programs  for  orientating  new  employees  and  training  staff. 

k.      There  should  be  a  plan  for  the  periodic  evaluation  of  employees.  As  of  now, 
there  is  no  objective  way  for  determining  which  members  of  the  staff  at  the  currently 
active  GCP  site  office  merit  consideration  for  the  upcoming  new  field  jobs,  either  at 
their  present  duties  or  with  higher  responsibilities. 

5.  There  should  be  a  systematization  of  titles.  As  of  now,  there  is  a  prolifera- 
tion of  titles,  many  quite  unrelated  to  the  work  being  done. 

6.  There  should  be  a  salary  plan  which  would  provide  employees  with  assurance  of 
increments  based  on  performance  and  service. 

B.  Forms  Design  and  Control 

Keyed  into  the  current  procedures  were  many  forms  and  form  letters.  Except  for 
those  of  Federal  origin,  no  form  or  form  letter  had  any  identifying  code  number;  many 
forms  lacked  titles.  There  should  be  a  system  for  forms  design  and  control. 

C.  Data  Processing 

As  of  the  present  time,  the  only  mechanized  data  processing  activity  at  the  Site 
Office  is  the  use  of  a  special  cash  register  for  recording  rent  receipts  on  tenants' 
account  cards.  This  is  a  modern  installation,  well-suited  to  handling  a  large  number  of 
records.  Similar  equipment  should  be  provided  each  new  site  office. 

None  of  the  other  clerical  processes,  per  se,  involves  sufficient  repetitive  steps 
to  warrant  mechanization.  However,  many  data  recorded  in  the  Site  Office  could  be  of 
considerable  value  to  other  units  of  the  Authority.  The  value  of  such  data  is  discussed 
in  some  detail  elsewhere  in  this  report.  (See  Division  of  Market  Analysis,  and  Property 
Maintenance,  below.) 
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If  the  Authority  develops  a  program  for  the  electronic  data  processing  of  planning 
or  other  materials,  study  should  be  made  of  techniques  for  including  pertinent  site 
office  information.  Two  possible  methods  that  might  be  feasible  are:  (a)  the  use  of 
mark-sensing;  and  (b)  the  generating  of  multi-channel  tapes  or  cards  as  by-products  of 
posting  operations. 

III.  PLANNING  AND  SURVEY  PERIOD 

Recommendations :   As  is  recommended  in  PART  II,  in  the  discussion  of  the 
Housing  Office  and  its  constituent  Divisions,  the  Family  Survey  required  by  the 
URA  Manual  will  be  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  the  Division  of  Market 
Analysis.  It  will  be  a  100%  survey. 

The  Family  Survey  Sheet  (Form  S0-1,  Site  Occupant  Survey,  revised)  will 
be  used. 

The  purpose  of  these  recommendations  has  been  discussed  briefly  in  PART  II  and  at 
greater  length  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Recommendations :   In  addition,  at  the  time  the  Family  Survey  is  made,  a 
letter  signed  by  the  Project  Director  should  be  distributed  to  all  residents, 
notifying  them  that  a  survey  is  being  made  and  the  reasons  for  it;  and  informing 
them  that  when  land  is  taken,  assistance  will  be  made  available  in  a  project 
site  office. 

Also,  there  should  be  good  coverage  of  the  area  with  these  facts  during 
the  period  of  citizen  participation  in  planning. 

The  purpose  of  these  recommendations  is  to  assure  early  and  widespread  understand- 
ing of  the  services  that  will  be  provided  to  relocatees,  and  thus  minimize  early  and 
panic-prompted  move-outs.  This  is  desirable  in  order  to  reduce  early  deterioration  in 
the  area,  with  its  enormous  hardship  to  landlords,  shopkeepers  and  tenants. 

IV.  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE  FAMILY  RELOCATION  PROCESS 

A.   On  Opening  the  Project  Site  Office 

Although  relocation  cannot  begin,  officially,  until  either  the  budget  has  been  ap- 
proved or  land  has  been  taken,  it  is  often  possible  and  desirable  to  open  up  the  pro- 
ject site  office  and  initiate  the  following  steps  earlier: 


The  form  numbers  used  in  this  PART  IV  are  those  assigned  by  the  Contractor  to  identify 
the  forms  described  in  the  several  procedures  write-ups  discussed  in  the  introduction 
above.  (Where  revision  is  proposed,  both  the  new  and  old  title  will  be  given  the  first 
time  the  form  is  mentioned.  Subsequent  mention  of  the  form  will  employ  the  new  title.) 
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1.  Designation  of  Staging  Areas  and  Preparation  of  Maps 

Recommendations :   The  Project  Director,  together  with  the  Director  of  Central 
Relocation  and  the  Chief  of  Family  Relocation,  should  participate  in  developing 
the  staging  program. 

The  Project  Director  should  see  that  the  project  site  office  is  supplied  with 
an  appropriate  number  of:  (a)  wall  maps  which  show  staging  areas;  and  (b)  individ- 
ual block  maps  showing  numbered  blocks  and  parcels. 

2.  List  of  Structures 

The  Real  Estate  office  prepares  and  furnishes  an  appropriate  number  of  lists  of 
structures  on  the  site,  arranged  by  block  and  parcel. 

Recommendation :   These  lists  should  be  distributed  to  a  project  administra- 
tion officer;  the  Cashier;  the  Superintendent  of  Maintenance;  and  the  Administra- 
tive Assistant  for  Records  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  AAR)  in  the  Family  Re- 
location Section. 

The  project  administration  officer  should  use  the  list  in  contacting  owners  con- 
cerning:  building  services  formerly  provided  to  tenants,  which  the  Authority  is  oblig- 
ated to  continue;  and  verification  of  actual  moving  dates  of  tenants  at  or  near  time  of 
taking,  to  establish  eligibility  for  relocation  assistance,  etc.  The  Cashier  should  use 
the  list  to  verify  owner-occupancy,  in  setting  up  the  Rent  Roll.  The  Superintendent  of 
Maintenance  should  refer  to  the  list  in  approving  bills  for  utilities.  The  AAR  should  use 
the  list  for  verifying  information  in  setting  up  the  Structure  Control  Cards  (Form  SO- 13; 
see  Section  D,  item  2e  below). 

3.  Initial  Survey  of  Site  Occupants 

Recommendations :   Under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Family  Relocation,  the 
Relocation  Assistants  and  the  Relocation  Specialists  should  make  the  initial 
Family  Survey  upon  acquisition,  using  the  proposed  Family  Survey  Sheet  (Form  SO-1). 

In  order  that  the  entire  area  may  be  covered  as  rapidly  as  possible,  as 
many  RA's  and  Specialists  as  possible  should  be  assigned  to  the  job  (from  the 
central  pool). 

At  the  time  the  survey  is  made,  the  RA's  and  Specialists  should  give  to  each 
household  the  Information  Statement  to  Residential  Site  Occupants  (Form  SO-7,  re- 
vised), required  by  the  URA. 

The  purpose  of  these  recommendations  is  to  make  another  effort  to  reach  all  site 
occupants  early,  with  information  as  to  proposed  relocation  services. 

The  interview  should  be  used  not  only  for  the  necessary  fact-gathering,  but  to  es- 
tablish rapport  with  the  families. 
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Data  taken  from  the  survey  should  be  used  for: 

a.  Setting  up  office  records 

b.  Making  assignments  of  work  loads  to  RA  I's  and  Specialists. 

c.  Securing  program  data  as  to  housing  requirements,  so  home-finding  and 
housing  production  services  can  be  set  in  motion. 

B.   After  Taking 

1.  Issuance  of  Legal  Notice 

Immediately  after  the  land-taking,  the  Notification  Letter  (Form  SO-5) 
should  be  sent  to  all  site  occupants,  by  certified  mail,  return  receipt  re- 
quested. 

Recommendations :   The  Letter  should  bear  the  printed  signature  of  the 
appropriate  officer;  control  over  the  issuance  and  follow-up  of  the  Letters 
should  be  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Site  Relocation;  the  copies  should 
be  filed  in  the  tenants*  folders  in  the  Family  Relocation  Section  (see  item 
2c,  below). 

The  current  practice  of  referring  a  list  of  undelivered  Letters  to  the 
General  Counsel  for  service  should  be  continued. 

Recommendations :   The  undelivered  Letters  should  be  filed  in  the  re- 
spective tenants'  folders.   When  notification  of  successful  service  is  re- 
ceived from  the  General  Counsel,  the  Narrative  Sheet  (Form  SO- 12;  see  item 
2c,  below)  should  be  used  to  insert  this  information  into  the  respective 
folders. 

2.  Setting  up  Office  Records 

a.  Rent  Roll 

Recommendations :   The  residential  Rent  Roll  should  be  set  up  by  the 
Cashier  of  the  project  site  office  and  an  accountant  from  the  Comptroller's 
office. 

The  official  copy  of  the  Rent  Roll  should  be  maintained  in  the  Cashier's 
office  and  a  carbon  copy  be  sent  to  the  Comptroller  (see  Section  D,  item  4,  below). 
Comparable  rents  for  former  owners  who  are  not  sole  occupants  should  be  set  by  the 
Cashier  and  the  accountant;  but  that  the  fair  charges  for  former  owners  who  are  sole 
occupants  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  Site  Relocation. 

b.  Ledger  Cards 

Recommendation:   The  Ledger  Cards  (Form  C-l)  should  be  made  up  from  the 
Rent  Roll,  not  from  the  Family  Survey  Sheets  (Form  SO-l),  as  done  currently. 
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c.  Individual  Family  and  Roomer  Record  Folders 

Recommendations :   A  Relocation  Record  file  for  each  household  (family  or  of 
individual)  and  each  roomer  should  be  set  up  and  maintained  by  the  AAR.  All  material 
relating  to  the  relocation  of  each  householder  or  roomer  should  be  kept  in  an  in- 
dividual manila  folder  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "tenant's  folder"). 

These  folders  should  be  filed  in  a  central  file  in  the  Family  Relocation 
Section,  with  each  RA  or  Specialist's  work  load  filed  separately  from  the  others. 
Folders  for  householders  should  be  filed  separately  from  those  for  roomers.  Ac- 
cess to  these  records  should  be  restricted  to  the  AAR,  the  RA's  or  Specialists 
and  the  research  assistant  from  the  Division  of  Market  Analysis  (see  item  f, 
below),  who  will  take  off  data  from  the  Family  Survey  Sheets  (Form  SO-l). 

The  purposes  of  the  last  of  these  recommendations  are:   (a)  to  facilitate  evalua- 
tion of  any  RA  or  Specialist's  performance  by  the  FRO;  and  (b)  to  minimize  the  pos- 
sibility of  access  to  the  files  by  any  but  authorized  personnel. 

d.  Site  Occupant  Record  Summary  Card 

Recommendations :   The  AAR  should  make  up  a  Site  Occupant  Record  Summary  Card 
(Form  S0-1;-+,  Site  Occupant  Relocation  Record,  revised)  for  each  tenant,  in  dup- 
licate, taking  the  data  from  the  Family  Survey  Sheet  (Form  SO-l).  One  copy  should 
be  filed  in  the  tenant's  folder;  the  other  should  be  set  up  in  a  Site  Occupant 
Control  file  for  use  for  supervisory  purposes  by  the  FRO.  The  AAR  should  take 
data  from  this  file  for  monthly  and  other  reports. 

Each  RA  or  Specialist  should  be  responsible  for  keeping  the  cards  in  his 
tenants'  folders  up  to  date. 

Whenever  he  makes  an  entry,  he  should  give  the  card  to  the  AAR,  who  should 
make  the  same  entry  on  the  Control  file  copy  and  refile  the  original  in  the  folder. 

In  general,  these  recommendations  simplify  current  record-keeping  practices  and 
consolidate  information. 

e.  Structure  Control 

Recommendations :   The  RA's  and  Specialists  should  use  the  form  Structure  Sur- 
vey Sheet  (Form  SO-H ,    Description  of  Structures,  revised)  in  making  the  initial 
survey,  to  record  such  information  as:   the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  structure; 
and  the  name  and  apartment  number  (if  any)  of  each  tenant.  The  AAR  should  take 
data  from  this  form  to  prepare  the  Structure  Control  Cards  (Form  SO- 13).  in  dup- 
licate. The  originals  should  constitute  the  Structure  Control  file  of  the  FRO; 
fhe   copies  should  go  to  the  Superintendent  of  Maintenance,  for  similar  use. 
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The  AAR  should  keep  the  Structure  Control  Cards  current  as  to  move-outs, 
as  information  comes  from  the  RA's  and  Specialists,  and  should  keep  the  Super- 
intendent of  Maintenance  currently  informed.  (For  any  structures  served  by 
janitors  on  the  payroll  of  the  Maintenance  Section,  the  Superintendent  should, 
in  turn,  supply  to  the  AAR  any  information  obtained  from  the  janitors. ) 

So  far  as  the  FRO  is  concerned,  the  purpose  of  the  control  file  is  to  enable  him  to 
keep  track  of  buildings  with  reduced  occupancy,  so  that  relocation  efforts  can  be  in- 
tensified as  building  occupancy  decreases.  So  far  as  the  Superintendent  of  Maintenance 
is  concerned,  its  purpose  is  to  enable  him  to  judge  decreased  fuel  requirements;  pending 
changes  in  janitorial  staff;  need  to  increase  protection  against  vandalism,  etc. 

Recommendation :   The  RA's  and  Specialists  will  notify  the  AAR  whenever 
the  last  occupant  of  a  building  has  signified  the  date  he  intends  to  move,  by 
use  of  Notice  of  Intent  to  Move  (Form  SO-33)  in  triplicate.  One  copy  would  be 
for  the  AAR;  one  for  the  Site  Engineer;  and  one  for  the  Superintendent  of 
Maintenance. 

As  soon  as  a  structure  is  vacant,  the  AAR  should  so  note  on  the  Structure 
Control  Card  and  will  make  up  an  inter-office  memorandum,  in  triplicate,  sending 
the  original  to  the  Site  Engineer;  a  copy  to  the  Director  of  Site  Relocation; 
and  a  copy  to  the  Superintendent  of  Maintenance. 

As  in  current  practice,  the  Site  Engineer,  upon  receipt  of  this  memorandum,  should 
release  the  structure  to  the  demolition  contractor. 

f.   Statistical  Take-Off  Sheet 

Recommendation:  A  research  assistant  from  the  Division  of  Market  Analysis, 
using  the  Statistical  Take-Off  Sheet  (Form  SO-3^),  should  take  off  data  from  the 
Family  Survey  Sheet  (Form  SO-l),  as  outlined  in  PART  II. 

3.   Assignment  of  Caseloads 

Recommendations :   The  FRO  should  review  each  Family  Survey  Sheet  (Form  SO-l) 
to  determine  whether  the  household  needs  help  only  in  relation  to  rehousing; 
whether  it  needs  special  help;  or  whether  additional  data  are  needed  before  such 
determination  can  be  made  (as  from  Social  Service  Exchange  Clearings  or  addi- 
tional visits). 

He  should  indicate  on  a  Program  Sheet  (Form  SO-32),  for  each  family, 
directives  as  indicated. 

He  should  assign  cases  to  RA's  and  Specialists,  in  accordance  with  prin- 
ciples discussed  earlier. 
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k.      Rent  Collection 

Recommendation :   The  responsibility  for  rent  collection  should  be  placed  with 
the  Director  of  Site  Relocation,  subject  to  audit  by  the  Comptroller. 

This  recommendation  is  in  accord  with  the  objectives  of  centering  administrative  re- 
sponsibility in  the  project  site  office. 

Recommendations :   When  tenants  come  in  or  call  with  questions  or  protests 
about  their  rent,  they  should  be  referred  to  the  Cashier. 

The  Cashier  will  take  over  the  current  responsibilities  of  the  AA  in  connec- 
tion with  errors  made  in  setting  the  original  amounts  of  rent. 

If  a  tenant  claims  a  reduction  in  rent  because  the  usual  janitorial  services 
are  not  being  performed,  the  Cashier  should  refer  him  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Maintenance. 

The  Comptroller's  copy  of  the  Notice  of  Change  in  Use  and  Occupancy  Charge 
(Form  SO-20)  should  be  given  to  the  AAR  to  post  the  change  to  the  Site  Occupant 
Record  Summary  Cards,  before  it  is  sent  to  the  Comptroller. 

The  FRO  should  receive  copies  of  all  "dunning  letters"  (Form  SO-23)  and 
30-day  Warning  Letters  (Form  SO-2^)  sent  to  delinquent  residential  tenants. 

On  the  basis  of  information  on  the  case,  the  FRO  might:  (a)  recommend 
sending  the  30-day  Notice  to  Vacate  (Form  SO-25);  or  (b)  instruct  the  RA  or 
Specialist  to  investigate  further. 

The  case  may  be  from  either  RA  or  Specialist  caseloads.  If  it  is  a  case  assigned  to 
an  RA,  the  Family  Relocation  Officer  should  discuss  it  with  the  RA  or  Specialist,  and 
find  out  what  is  wrong.  If  the  family  needs  special  services,  it  should  be  reassigned  to 
a  Specialist,  for  handling  in  the  manner  of  all  problem  cases. 

(In  some  cities,  there  is  automatic  referral  to  the  public  assistance  department  of 
hardship  cases  before  processing  for  waiving  or  reduction  of  rent.) 

Recommendation :   If  the  difficulties  can  only  be  resolved  by  waiving  or  re- 
reducing  the  rent,  the  Director  of  Site  Relocation  should  submit  a  request  to  the 
Board,  outlining  the  problem;  stating  the  services  rendered  and  economic  resources 
explored;  and  giving  recommendations,  together  with  an  outline  as  to  the  plan  for 
rehousing,  so  that  the  waiving  of  rent  may  be  seen  in  relationship  to  the  family's 
ability  to  pay  rent  when  relocated. 

5«   Home -Finding  and  Inspection 

Recommendations :   The  Chief  Housing  Officer  should  be  in  charge  of  home- 
finding  and  inspection. 
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There  should  be  a  systematic  feed-in  from  the  Division  of  Market  Analysis 
(see  PART  II)  both  of  general  information  as  to  areas  where  the  number  of  vac- 
ancies is  high,  and  of  specific  listings  obtained  by  the  periodic  surveys  dis- 
cussed in  the  same  PART. 

There  should  be  systematic  and  direct  communication  between  RA's,  Specialists, 
and  the  Housing  Officers  as  to  needs  of  families  and  available  vacancies. 

The  current  system  of  making  listings  on  a  weekly  or  semi-weekly  basis,  and  de- 
pendence on  a  Vacancy  File  which  is  not  kept  alive,  permits  too  great  a  gap  in  time 
between  the  location  of  a  dwelling,  its  inspection  and  referral  to  a  family.  In  too 
many  cases,  a  unit  is  rented  before  a  relocatee  has  a  chance  to  look  at  it. 

Recommendations :   The  Housing  Office  should  develop  a  system  for  paying 
bonuses  to  landlords  for  making  available  apartments  for  large  families,  or 
others  hard  to  relocate.  (This  is  used  in  New  Haven.) 

They  should  develop  a  system  for  advancing  one  month's  rent,  or  making  a 
deposit,  to  hold  an  apartment  until  families  have  had  a  chance  to  look  at  it. 

The  Director  of  Site  Relocation  should  develop  a  system  whereby  there  is 
a  constant  communication  between  the  Chief  Housing  Officer,  the  New  Housing 
Officer  and  the  Rehabilitation  Officer,  so  that  there  is  coordinated  and  ag- 
gressive activity  directed  at  locating  and  producing  needed  units. 

The  current  definition  of  "standard"  should  be  revised  so  that  it  meets 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Health  and  Building  Codes.  The  Relocation  Inspection 
Sheet  (Form  F-5),  should  be  revised  accordingly. 

If  this  post-inspection  shows  that  the  family  has  relocated  into  substandard 
housing,  the  Relocation  Inspection  Sheet  should  be  transmitted  to  the  FRO  who 
should  direct  an  RA  or  Specialist  to  investigate,  and  offer  assistance  to  move 
into  a  standard  dwelling.  The  building  should  be  referred  to  the  city  depart- 
ment in  charge  of  code  enforcement. 

6.   Rehousing  Process :   Nonproblem  Families  and  Roomers 

Recommendations :   On  the  basis  of  information  recorded  on  the  Relocation 
Questionnaire  (Form  F-6,  Questionnaire,  revised),  the  RA  I  should  set  general 
priorities  and  a  schedule  for  intensive  visiting,  in  terms  of:   (a)  the  need 
for  families  to  relocate  by  a  particular  date,  for  personal  reasons;  (b)  the 
unwillingness  of  families  to  relocate  before  a  given  date  (for  example,  before 
the  end  of  the  school  year;  before  Christmas;  before  spring);  and  (c)  the 
prompt  relocation  of  families  living  in  the  worst  buildings.  This  should  be 
reviewed  by  the  FRO.  Whenever  the  occupancy  of  a  multiple  dwelling  structure 
is  reduced  to  fewer  than  k   families,  it  should  be  treated  as  a  top  priority 
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for  relocation  efforts. 

The  RA's  should  refer  to  the  FRO  any  social  or  economic  problem  that  is  an 
obstacle  to  rehousing.  If  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  warrants,  the  case  should 
be  reassigned  to  a  Specialist. 

The  RA's  should  promote  the  use  of  public  housing  and  assist  tenants  in  making 
application  for  admission  (see  below,  under  Processing  Applications  for  Public 
Housing). 

The  three  Introduction  Letters  (Form  F-8,  F-9  and  F-10),  for  renters,  buyers 
and  roomers,  respectively,  should  be  revised. 

RA's  should  be  equipped  to  advise  the  tenants  concerning  the  provisions  for 
relocation  payments;  the  amount  of  fixed  payment  to  which  each  is  entitled;  the 
rates  to  which  movers  are  entitled;  and  the  requirement  that  the  rent  be  paid  in 
full  before  the  payment  can  be  made.  They  should  also  make  every  effort  to  learn 
the  exact  date  when  the  tenant  intends  to  move. 

They  should  refer  the  tenant  to  the  Relocation  Payment  Claim  Examiner  for 
the  actual  filing  of  the  Claim.  Each  RA  should  complete  a  Daily  Report  (Form  F-ll, 
revised),  on  which  he  notes  the  names  of  all  tenants  and  agencies  visited  or 
phoned  during  the  day. 

The  purpose  of  this  Report  is  to  provide  the  FRO  with  one  means  of  evaluating  per- 
formance in  relation  to  work  loads. 

7.   Rehousing  Process:   Problem  Families  and  Roomers 

Recommendations :   The  initial  visit  to  all  the  families  on  the  work  load  of 
a  Specialist  should  be  carried  out  in  accord  with  the  assignments  indicated  by  the 
FRO  on  the  Program  Sheets  (Form  SO-32). 

The  Specialist  should  use  the  Relocation  Questionnaire  (Form  F-6)  to  record 
the  information  gained  on  this  visit  and  will  lay  out  a  priority  schedule  for 
discussions  with  the  FRO. 

The  Specialist  should  make  a  more  complete  record  of  contacts  than  is  nec- 
essary for  an  RA,  using  the  Narrative  Sheet  (Form  SO-12).  He  should  confer  at 
least  weekly  with  the  Family  Relocation  Officer  on  cases  on  which  he  is  working 
intensively. 

Referrals  to  social  welfare  agencies  should  only  be  made  with  the  approval 
of  the  Family  Relocation  Officer,  and  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  general 
agreement  with  the  Family  Relocation  Officer  on  case's  on  which  he  is  working  in- 
tensively. 
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Referrals  to  social  welfare  agencies  should  only  be  made  with  the  approval 
of  the  Family  Relocation  Officer,  and  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  gen- 
eral agreement  with  the  social  work  community  (see  PART  II). 

The  Specialists,  like  the  RA's,  should  promote  the  use  of  public  housing, 
and  use  the  revised  Introduction  Letters  (Forms  F-8,  F-9  and  F-10). 

8.  Processing  Applications  for  Public  Housing 

Authority  relocatees  have  an  absolute  priority  for  public  housing.  Despite  the  fact 
that  a  very  high  percentage  of  the  families  on  any  site  are  eligible  for  public  housing, 
only  a  small  number  may  move  in.  This  is  due,  among  other  things,  to  widespread  ignor- 
ance and  misinformation  about  public  housing.  Nevertheless,  public  housing  offers  the 
best  answer  to  the  housing  problem  of  many  more  families  than  move  in. 

Recommendations :   All  RA's  and  Specialists  should  make  positive  efforts  to  \ 
increase  public  understanding  of  the  public  housing  program. 

They  should  take  over  the  responsibility  for  processing  applications  now 
vested  in  the  AA. 

They  should  be  prepared  to  make  the  process  easy  for  applicants  by  doing 
the  necessary  work  in  the  homes  and  by  taking  families  out  to  see  the  projects. 

The  AAR  should  maintain  the  records  of  Public  Housing  applications  now 
kept  by  the  AA,  and  post  the  referrals  to  the  Site  Occupant  Record  Summary 
Cards. 

If  difficulties  are  encountered,  they  should  be  referred  to  the  Family  Re- 
location Officer  for  negotiation  with  BHA.  (The  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Family 
Relocation  is  responsible  for  setting  up  working  relationships  with  the  BHA. )   ^J 

9.  Claims  for  Relocation  Payment 

Recommendation :  The  authorized  signature  for  the  Claim  for  Relocation 
Payment  (Form  RC-1)  should  be  that  of  the  Director  of  Site  Relocation. 

10.   Revisiting 

Recommendations :   Prior  to  the  completion  of  relocation  from  any  given 
site,  but  not  later  than  one  year  after  a  family  has  been  relocated,  all 
families  shall  be  revisited  by  an  RA  or  Specialist. 

The  Revisit  Record  Sheet  (Form  SO-35)  should  be  used. 

The  purpose  of  the  revisit  is  to  evaluate  the  success  of  the  relocation  in  terms  of 
family  budget;  family  desires  and  needs;  and,  where  social  welfare  services  were  in- 
volved, their  value. 
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Recommendation :  Data  from  the  Revisit  Record  Sheets  should  be  accumulated 
and  analyzed  by  the  Division  of  Market  Analysis,  for  the  use  of  the  entire  staff. 

V.    RECOMMENDATIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  PROPERTY  MAINTENANCE  PROCEDURES* 

If  past  experience  is  a  guide,  the  process  of  early  land  acquisition  will  continue 
to  generate  a  large  volume  of  maintenance  work.  Owners  who  anticipate  condemnation  are 
reluctant  to  spend  much  on  repairs.  Since  the  buildings  are  coming  down,  they  see  an  op- 
portunity to  make  money  by  economizing  on  their  maintenance  expenses. 

As  a  consequence,  with  each  land-taking,  the  Authority  inherits  a  backlog  of  neg- 
lect, much  of  which  must  be  corrected  in  order  to  keep  the  premises  habitable  during 
relocation. 

In  evaluating  the  procedures  in  Government  Center  we  posed  two  questions,  and 
sought  to  answer  them. 

A.  Do  these  procedures  provide  a  reasonable  framework  for  carrying  on  the  maintenance 
function  at  clearance  sites? 

Speaking  in  terms  of  their  comprehensiveness,  the  procedures  do  provide  a  good 
framework  within  which  to  carry  on  the  maintenance  function.  They  cover  every  aspect  of 
the  Authority's  maintenance  responsibilities  at  clearance  sites. 

However,  because  much  of  the  clerical  work  of  the  Maintenance  Section  is  being  done 

by  Maintenancemen,  the  procedures  are  based  upon  the  manual  completion  of  forms.  Study 

should  be  made  of  the  feasibility  of  simplification,  particularly  of  the  complaint  and 
work  order  process. 

Recommendations :  The  practice  of  using  Maintenancemen  as  clerks  should  be 
discontinued.  Instead,  the  clerical  work  should  be  done  by  the  regular  clerical 
staff  of  the  Site  Office. 

It  is  also  recommended  that,  as  with  Family  Relocation  and  Rent  Collection, 
property  maintenance  activities  in  each  Site  Office  should  be  under  the  control 
of  the  respective  Project  Directors. 

B.  Do  the  procedures  give  the  Authority  adequate  protection  against  irregularities? 

The  present  maintenance  procedures  do  not  now  include  adequate  safeguards  to  pro- 
tect the  Authority  against  possible  fraud. 

Recommendation :   Inspection  of  routine  repairs  should  include  an  estimate 
of  time  required  to  make  repairs. 

The  procedure  for  handling  routine  electrical  and  plumbing  repairs  is  based  upon 
the  use  of  open-end  agreements  or  contracts,  which  provide  for  repair  services  to  be 


'See  footnote  -  Part  III,  p.  1. 


performed  against  work  orders  as  required;  charges  are  for  the  hours  spent, 
at  the  contract  rates. 

The  inspection  of  performance  is  solely  in  terms  of  checking  that  the  work  was 
done.  This  is  done  by  Maintenancemen  (laborers).  With  the  checks  and  balances  that 
control  the  issuance  of  work  orders,  it  is  unlikely  (but  not  impossible)  that  work 
orders  are  issued,  and  bills  rendered  for  nonexistent  repairs.   But  the  Maintenance- 
men  do  not  calculate  the  number  of  hours  the  work  should  take,  as  against  the  num- 
ber of  hours  billed.  They  are  not  now  required  to  do  so.  More  important,  they  are 
not  equipped  to  do  it  by  education. 

In  order  to  detect  bill  padding  it  is  necessary  that  qualified  persons  esti- 
mate the  number  of  hours  the  work  should  have  taken,  i.e.,  they  must  determine  that 
the  charges  are  fair  and  reasonable. 

Although  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  such  a  determination  for  every  job,  it 
would  not  be  practicable.  Too  great  a  part  of  the  repair  work  load  comes  in  a  few 
winter  weeks.  Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Authority  adopt  a  random  sampl- 
ing method  similar  to  that  used  by  Military  Procurement  in  inspecting  the  delivery 
of  supplies,  and  assign  a  qualified  person  to  check  those  invoices  (or  work  orders) 
selected  by  the  sampling  process. 

Employing  random  sampling  for  checking  the  time  element  means  that  the  present 
practice  of  checking  every  job  for  completion  should  be  continued. 

Recommendation :   Dollar  limits  should  be  placed  upon  aggregate  expendi- 
tures made  against  contracts  for  routine  plumbing  and  electrical  repairs.  The 
placing  of  such  contracts  should  be  formalized. 

At  present,  there  are  no  ceilings,  and  the  aggregate  payments  can  run  to  many 
thousands  of  dollars.  The  New  York  City  Housing  Authority  imposes  a  ceiling  of 
$2,000.00  on  every  open-end  repair  contract. 

In  order  to  assure  an  opportunity  for  all  interested  and  qualified  firms  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  repair  work,  there  should  be  formal  advertising.  Obviously,  such  bids 
could  not  specify  the  exact  work  to  be  done.  But  they  could  announce  the  rates  the 
Authority  is  willing  to  pay,  and  provide  for  some  objective  method  of  making  the 
awards  -  perhaps  by  lot. 

Recommendation :   Engineering  supervision  should  be  provided  for  large 
repair  jobs. 

Large  jobs,  on  a  clearance  site,  are  repairs  costing  between  $100.00  and  $3,000.00. 
Tr.ese  are  placed  after  one  or  more  estimates  are  obtained,  and  the  costs  thus  become 
the  accepted  estimates.  (If  repair  work  is  likely  to  exceed  $3,000.00,  on-sit'e  moves 
are  made  to  avoid  such  expenditures. ) 
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Inspection  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  Superintendent  of  Maintenance.  Since  it  would 
be  most  unusual  for  a  clearance  Site  Office  to  have  an  engineer  in  this  position,  it 
means  inspection  by  a  nonprofessional  person.  This  level  of  inspection  may  tempt  con- 
tractors to  "cut  corners". 

Responsibility  for  the  evaluation  of  estimates,  and  for  the  inspection  of  major 
work,  should  be  assigned  to  a  qualified  engineer,  one  familiar  with  repair  and  altera- 
tion work. 

Recommendation :   Reports  to  top  management  on  repair  work  should  be  control 
reports. 

The  reports  issued  by  the  Operations  Department  do  not  reflect  the  repair  activ- 
ities of  the  Site  Office  in  a  manner  that  would  permit  of  managerial  control  and  policy 
determination. 

Total  expenditures  for  repairs  are  reported  monthly.  Every  three  weeks  a  complete 
listing  of  checks  issued  for  Site  Office  activities  is  issued. 

In  order  for  management  to  exercise  control  over  maintenance,  it  is  essential  that 
move  meaningful  reports  be  designed  and  required.  These  reports  should  include  data 
disclosing  such  information  as:   the  kind,  frequency  and  estimated  value  of  contracts 
awarded  during  the  period;  the  actual  dollar  volume  of  work  each  contract  was  given;  the 
dollar  value  of  repair  work  done,  by  category,  and  by  project  subarea;  the  number  of 
bills  checked  by  random  sampling;  the  irregularities  found,  if  any;  and  the  administra- 
tive actions  taken  because  of  such  irregularities. 

Recommendations :  There  should  be  central  staff  supervision  over  repairs. 

Tne  Authority  should  assign  an  engineer  experienced  in  repair  work  to  act 
as  a  central  overseer  and  coordinator.  He  should  be  responsible  for  making 
random  tests  of.  contractors'  bills,  and  for  training  one  or  more  field  men  to 
do  the  same.  He  should  advise  and  guide  Project  Directors  in  technical  aspects 
of  maintenance.  He  should  also  pass  upon  all  estimates  for  major  repairs. 

Recommendation:   There  should  be  a  spot  audit  of  payments  for  repair  work. 

The  Authority  does  not  now  have  an  Internal  Auditor.  Pending  the  establishment  of 
such  a  position,  arrangements  should  be  made  for  random  auditing  by  an  outside  form  of 
public  accountanl  . 

In  summary,  although  the  maintenance  procedures,  per  se,  are  reasonably  complete  in 
ferms  of  process,  the  clerical  steps  should  be  simplified.  Most  important,  the  procedures 
are  in  serious  need  of  amendments  to  minimize  opportunities  for  fraudulent  practices. 
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PART  VI 
THE  DIVISION  OF  MARKET  ANALYSIS 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

Because  of  the  key  role  of  the  proposed  Division  of  Market  Analysis  in  the  total 
machinery  of  the  comprehensive  relocation  program,  it  has  seemed  proper  to  include  in 
this  report  an  account  as  to  the  requirements  and  character  of  the  present  and  the  pro- 
posed market  analysis  functions  for  determining  housing  needs  and  requirements  and 
housing  and  related  resources  for  relocation. 

This  Division  is  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  such  city-wide  market  analyses 
as  may  be  required  in  the  course  of  over-all  planning.  It  is  regarded  as  a  "dirt 
gardener"  operation.  The  need  for  such  a  Division  has  been  acutely  felt  a  number  of 
times  in  the  course  of  the  Consultants'  study. 

The  recommended  minimum  staff  would  consist  of  the  Chief  of  Market  Analysis,  three 
Program  Specialists,  two  Market  Analysts,  clerical  and  secretarial  staff,  and,  at  ap- 
propriate times,  survey  staff. 

II.  OBJECTIVES  TO  BE  SERVED  BY  THE  DIVISION 

As  recited  elsewhere  in  this  Report,  the  Development  Program  undertaken  by  the  Re- 
development Authority  in  Boston  has  three  unique  characteristics.  First,  it  is  rehabil- 
itation-oriented, which  means  that  as  much  existing  housing  as  possible  will  be  retained 
and  improved.  This  eliminates  the  reliance  on  clearance  as  the  major  form  of  urban  re- 
newal treatment. 

Second,  it  covers  in  ten  GNRP  areas  more  than  one-half  the  land  area  of  Boston, 
which  area  also  contains  the  primary  reservoir  of  relocation  housing  resources  in  the 
City.  This  means  that  people  being  displaced  may  choose  to  relocate  in  part  into  housing 
in  the  same  renewal-rehabilitation  area  in  which  they  now  live,  in  part  in  other  re- 
newal-rehabilitation areas  undergoing  the  same  processes,  and  in  part  in  other  areas  in 
and  contiguous  to  the  ten  GNRP's  that  will  be  subject  to  future  rehabilitation  treat- 
ment. 

Third,  the  development  program  directly  involves,  by  design,  from  initial  planning 
through  program  execution,  the  people  living  in  the  rehabilitation  areas,  including 
those  to  be  displaced.  This  means  that  for  relocation,  all  aspects  of  housing  need  must 
be  explored.  It  also  means  that  current,  accurate  and  visible  demonstrations  as  to  the 
types,  sizes,  costs,  and  locations  of  housing  for  relocation  must  be  available  and  used 
in  explaining  relocation  to  people  in  the  rehabilitation  areas.  It  means  that  the  re- 
location program  developed  with  the  people  and  the  relocation  services  available  to  the 
people  must  reflect  actual  needs,  actual  housing  resources  and  workable  processes  for 
housing  people  with  specific  housing  needs  into  resources  that  fulfill  these  needs.  The 


broad,  generalized  statistical  approach  useful  in  clearance -oriented  programs  will  not 
be  adequate  for  the  Boston  Development  Program. 

It  is  proposed  to  set  up  and  operate  within  the  Division  of  Market  Analysis  systems 
for  collecting  and  using  data  on  actual  housing  needs,  housing  resources  and  home-finding 
and  relocation  processes.  The  objectives  to  be  served  are:   (a)  to  provide  the  means  by 
which  the  relocation  program  can  be  developed  and  executed  as  one  consistent  program  for 
all  project  areas;  (b)  to  provide  bases  for  program  development  and  execution  that  sup- 
port the  objectives  and  are  compatible  with  the  basic  structure  of  the  comprehensive, 
multi-site,  rehabilitation-oriented  Boston  Development  Program;  and  (c)  to  recognize  and 
work  effectively  on  the  particular  housing  needs  and  requirements  of  people  in  each  pro- 
ject area. 

III.  SYSTEMS  FOR  DATA  COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS 

A.   System  for  Data  on  Housing  Needs 

1.  Use  of  Data 

The  system  is  operated  to  collect  and  analyze  data  of  the  following  types  and  for 
the  following  uses: 

a.  The  volume  and  economic,  social  and  physical  characteristics  of  relocation 
populations.  This  is  translated  into  the  demands  for  housing  generated  by  proposed  dis- 
placement. 

b.  The  volume  and  character  of  the  relocation  population  whose  economic  and  social 
characteristics  indicate  good  possibilities  for  satisfactory  rehousing.  This  is  trans- 
lated into  housing  production  programs  and  procedures  for  standardizing  and  wholesaling 
relocation  into  existing  or  new  housing. 

c.  The  volume  and  character  of  the  relocation  population  whose  economic  and  social 
characteristics  indicate  difficulties  in  rehousing.  This  is  translated  into  housing  pro- 
duction programs  and  into  procedures  for  special  retail  types  of  treatment  and  reloca- 
tion. 

2.  Description  of  the  System 

a.   Actions  during  Survey  and  Planning  Phase.  During  the  earliest  possible  stage  of 
the  survey  and  planning  phase  of  each  project,  a  comprehensive  site  occupant  survey  will  • 
be  carried  out.  This  will  cover  prospective  clearance  and  major  rehabilitation  sections. 
The  revised  Family  Survey  Form  will  be  used  for  this  survey. 

These  data  will  provide  a  basis  for  identifying  segments  of  housing  demands  to  be 
met  in  the  renewal  area,  in  other  sections  of  the  GNRP  area  of  which  the  renewal  area  is 
part,  in  other  renewal  project  and  GNRP  areas,  and  in  the  improvement  areas  outside  the 
ten  GNRP  areas.  Data  are  taken  from  this  survey  by  market  analysis  staff  and  include 


size,  composition,  age,  type  of  occupancy,  source  of  income  and  range  of  shelter- 
paying  ability  for  families  and  individuals.  Data  on  rehousing  needs  to  be  taken  off 
include  preferences  and  requirements  as  to  size,  location  and  cost  of  unit  and  type  of 
housing. 

b.  Program  Statement.   The  Relocation  Program  developed  from  this  will 
identify  and  describe  major  parts  of  the  proposed  rehousing  program.  These  include: 

(1)  Identification  of  the  portions  of  the  relocation  population  that  can  be 
housed  in  various  housing  areas,  in  public  rental,  private  rental,  and  sales  housing, 
by  number,  cost  and  unit  sizes  required. 

(2)  Identification  of  those  whose  needs  can  be  met  by  wholesale  methods  and 
procedures,  using  existing  housing  resources  and  relocation  services  and  facilities, 
with  a  statement  of  methods  and  facilities  to  be  used  for  their  rehousing. 

(3)  Identification  of  those  whose  needs  require  special  treatments  of  a  re- 
tail nature,  using  existing  or  to-be-created  housing  resources  and  existing  or 
to-be-created  relocation  services  and  facilities,  with  a  statement  of  methods, 
services  and  resources  required  to  effect  this  part  of  the  rehousing  process.  This 
includes  needs  related  to  home-making  ability,  budgeting,  furniture,  and  personal 
care. 

c.  Check  of  Displacement  Needs  and  Status  of  Housing  Programs. 

Three  months  prior  to  the  taking  of  land,  a  check  of  the  occupancy  of  initial 
survey  areas  and  complete  coverage  of  treatment  areas  added  during  survey  and  planning 
will  be  carried  out. 

The  survey  will  be  done  by  the  relocation  staff  that  implements  the  family 
relocation  programs.  Detailed  information  is  required  primarily  where  there  has 
been  a  change  in  site  occupancy  or  in  the  boundaries  of  treatment  sections.  Take- 
off of  data  regarding  housing  and  related  relocation  needs  is  then  done  in  the  same 
manner.  This  survey  serves  three  purposes,  the  primary  one  being  to  provide  current 
data  for  preparation  of  Site  Occupant  Records  and  related  operational  records.  In 
addition,  it  serves  to  update  data  on  the  volume  and  characteristics  of  the  re- 
location population  and  provides  the  basis  for  evaluating  the  status  of  program 
preparation  relating  to  wholesale  aspects  of  relocation,  special  housing  and  re- 
location needs,  and  the  availability  of  housing  resources  through  new  construction  and 
rehabilitation  operations. 

d.  Analysis  of  Competing  Displacement 

As  part  of  ongoing  relocation  programming,  and  to  meet  Federal  requirements, 
data  from  existing  records  should  be  compiled  and  maintained  in  current  manner  as  to 
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the  volume  and  characteristics  (size,  shelter-paying  ability,  rehousing  requirements) 
for  all  competing  relocation  or  displacement.  This  includes  displacement  caused  by  all 
public  actions,  such  as  public  housing  construction,  highway  construction,  code  enforce- 
ment, city  demolition  program  activities  and  moveouts  from  public  housing  developments 
in  Boston.  These  data  are  collected  by  the  market  analysis  staff  and  are  used  to  develop 
and  refine  the  relocation  and  housing  production  programs. 

3.   Results  of  Operation  of  the  System 

At  the  time  of  land  taking  in  one  or  several  renewal  projects,  the  system  having 
been  operative  from  the  survey  and  planning  phase,  the  following  elements  of  a  compre- 
hensive relocation  program  are  ready  for  immediate  use: 

a.  Site  Occupant  Records  and  other  operational  records  are  set,  the  housing  needs 
of  families  and  single  persons  are  known,  proposed  rehousing  of  major  segments  of  the 
workload  is  laid  out,  and  relocation  can  begin  on  the  day  of  land -taking. 

b.  An  Operational  Relocation  Program  Statement  is  available  for  the  Family  Re- 
location Officer,  the  Chiefs  of  Family  Relocation,  Rehabilitation  and  New  Housing.  This 
identifies  major  elements  of  the  rehousing  program  including: 

(1)  Rehousing  in  public  housing,  by  geographic  area  (in  project,  in  GNRP,  other 
project,  other  GNRP,  other  part  of  the  city 

(2)  Rehousing  in  private  rental  housing  (wholesale  processing)  by  type  (new,  re- 
habilitated, existing),  and  by  geographic  location,  including  metropolitan  subdistricts 

(3)  Rehousing  in  private  sales  housing  (wholesale  processing) 

(4)  Rehousing  in  public  and  private  housing  (retail  processing)  by  type  and  lo- 
cation, and  with  identification  of  special  housing  and  relocation  requirements  and 
services  needed  and  available  for  the  aged,  no  income  families,  unrelated  adults,  one 
parent  families,  large  families,  and  single  persons 

(5)  Statement  of  status  of  housing  production  proposals, availability  of  relocation 
services  and  facilities,  staging  of  relocation  and  time  schedule  for  relocation,  reha- 
bilitation and  housing  production  in  Project  Area. 

B.   System  for  Data  on  Housing  Resources 

1„   Use  of  Data 

The  sys+em  is  operated  to  collecf  and  use  data  of  the  following  types  and  for  the 
following  uses : 

a.   The  volume  and  characteristics  of  private  rental  and  sales  housing  vacancies 
in  active  renewal  project  areas  and  GNRP  areas  that  may  serve  as  reception  areas  for 
relocation.  The  data  are  used  to  develop  rehousing  programs  for  portions  of  the 


relocation  population,  to  provide  for  identifying  deficiencies  in  the  housing  supply  and 
to  program  through  new  construction,  rehabilitation  and  other  means  housing  units  to 
overcome  these  deficiencies 

b.  The  volume  and  characteristics  of  private  rental  and  sales  vacancies  in  low- 
priority  GNRP's  and  in  improvement  areas  that  may  serve  as  reception  areas.  The  data  are 
used  for  the  same  purposes 

c.  Changes  in  the  housing  inventory  and  its  characteristics  in  the  ten  GNRP  areas 
and  in  improvement  areas  through  demolition,  construction,  rehabilitation  and  conver- 
sion activities. 

2.   Description  of  the  System 

a.  Actions  during  Survey  and  Planning.  During  the  earliest  possible  phase  of  survey 
and  planning,  comprehensive  field  surveys  of  vacant  private  rental  and  sales  housing 
will  be  carried  out  in  each  renewal  project  area.  Sample  surveys  will  be  carried  out  in 
the  contiguous  GNRP  areas  and  in  low-priority  GNRP  areas  and  improvement  areas  that  may 
serve  as  reception  areas  for  displacees. 

These  data  are  collected  by  the  survey  staff  under  the  supervision  of  the  Market 
Analysis  Division.  Data  take-off  from  survey  material  is  done  by  market  analysis  staff. 
These  data  include  dwelling  unit  size,  rent  or  sales  price,  location,  condition  and 
type  of  housing. 

This  provides  the  bases  for  developing  programs  to  rehouse  identifiable  housing- 
demand  groups  in  the  relocation  population  in  renewal  areas,  GNRP  areas  and  other  hous- 
ing areas. 

b.  Standard  Tabulations  and  Analysis 

(1)  Turnover  of  Housing  Vacancies.   As  a  continuing  process,  data  on  turnover  of 
private  rental  and  sales  vacancies  in  renewal  project  areas,  GNRP's  improvement  areas 
and  other  housing  areas  will  be  collected  and  used.  These  data  are  collected  by  market 
analysis  and  survey  staff  from  classified  ads,  Appraiser's  Weekly,  Real  Estate  Trends 
and  The  Banker  and  Tradesman.  Sample  inspections  of  housing  vacancies  are  included  in 
this  process. 

(2)  Changes  in  Housing  Inventory.   As  a  continuing  process,  data  on  volume  and  char- 
acteristics of  new  construction,  conversion,  rehabilitation  and  demolition  of  housing 
units  will  be  collected  and  used. 

c.  Analysis  of  Competing  Displacement.  The  data  on  housing  demand  for  all  displace- 
ment caused  by  public  action  made  available  from  operation  of  the  housing  needs  system 
are  now  used  in  the  analysis  of  competition  fork housing  resources.  The  identification  of 
major  housing- demand  groups  and  the  identification  of  housing  resources  in -housing  areas 
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that  may  rehouse  these  groups  provides  the  basis  for  evaluating  this  competition  for 
housing  and  for  modifying  housing  production  and  displacement  schedules  to  overcome 
deficiencies. 

d.   Check  prior  to  execution.  Prior  to  land-taking,  a  sampling  of  housing  vac- 
ancies in  the  renewal  project  and  GNRP  area  of  which  it  is  a  part  will  be  carried  out. 
This  is  to  serve  as  a  check  on  the  availability  of  resources  for  relocation. 

This  provides  an  opportunity  to  evaluate,  prior  to  execution  of  field  relocation, 
the  status  of  housing  availability  and  production  plans  and  to  ready  home-finding  pro- 
cedures for  major  portions  of  the  relocation  population. 

3.   Results  of  Operation  of  the  System 

At  the  time  of  land-taking  in  one  or  several  renewal  projects,  the  system  having 
been  operative  from  the  survey  and  planning  phase,  the  following  are  available  for  use: 

a.  Operational  relocation  program  statement  including  housing  resource  areas  for 
major  housing- demand  groups,  housing  inventory  and  characteristics  by  areas,  and  key 
elements  in  the  home-finding  process  for  each  housing  area.  This  statement  identifies 
resources  by  area  for  the  housing- demand  groups  identified  under  O-b).  (Results  of 
Operation  of  the  System  on  Housing  Needs. ) 

b.  Site  Occupant  Records  and  other  home-finding  records  are  set,  and  basic  pro- 
cedures are  laid  out  for  operating  the  home-finding  process  immediately  upon  land-taking 

c.  A  rational  basis  for  evaluating  alternative  housing  accommodations  for  those 
housing  demand  groups  most  able  to  pay  and  most  likely  to  relocate  outside  of  Boston. 

As  part  of  comprehensive  relocation  programming,  this  system  provides  bases  for  the 
following: 

d.  Evaluating  and  programming  for  housing  demands  of  several  concurrent  Title  I  re- 
location operations  wherein  demand  groups  may  be  rehoused  in  the  same  reception  areas 
(rehabilitation  project  areas,  high  priority  GNRP's,  low  priority  GNRP's,  and  improve- 
ment areas) 

e.  Evaluating  and  modifying  relocation  and  housing  production  schedules  where 
Title  I  or  other  public  displacement  action  results  in  excessive  demand  in  some  recep- 
tion areas. 

C.   System  for  Improving  Rehousing  Programs  and  Procedures 

1.   Use  of  Data 

The  system  is  operated  to  evaluate  home-finding  processes  and  housing  programs.  It 
is  of  the  following  character  and  use : 
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a.  Identifies  and  evaluates  the  characteristics  of  home-finding  and  rehousing  pro- 
cesses for  identified  housing- demand  groups,  as  to  the  number,  type,  location  of  refer- 
rals, new  accommodations,  modifications  in  housing  plans  between  demand  groups,  and 
other  services  provided  in  the  rehousing  process.  This  provides  major  opportunities  to 
improve  and  simplify  home-finding  processes 

b.  Identifies  and  evaluates  the  home-finding  and  rehousing  processes  for  housing- 
demand  groups  requiring  special  housing  resources,  facilities  and  relocation  services. 
This  provides  usable  data  for  refinements  in  housing  production  programs 

c.  Identifies  and  evaluates  the  volumes  and  types  of  services  and  resources  used 
in  rehousing  various  demand  groups  in  the  relocation  population  process,  and  identifies 
needs  for  additional  resources  and  services.  This  provides  usable  data  for  refinements 
in  the  use  of  social  agency  and  other  community  resources  and  services  and  for  creating 
additional  resources  where  needed. 

2.  Description  of  the  System 

a.   During  execution  of  relocation  programs,  data  are  taken  from  Site  Occupant 
Records,  housing  referral  and  check  list  records  and  other  operational  records  on  the 
following: 

(1)  The  number,  unit  size,  cost  ranges,  locations  and  types  of  housing  vacancies 
available  from  the  housing  inventory  in  various  reception  areas 

(2)  The  characteristics  of  housing  units  referred  to  and  used  by  the  various  housing - 
demand  groups  in  the  relocation  population 

(3)  Indications  of  usable  procedures  and  services  for  wholesaling  relocation  of 
various  demand  groups  and  for  meeting  special  needs  and  requirements 

(k)   The  characteristics  of  housing  accommodations  and  conditions  of  relocation  pop- 
ulations before  and  after  relocation. 

3.  Results  of  Operation  of  the  System 

The  system  provides  bases  for  validating,  refining,  and  improving  the  rehousing  of 
displacees,  in  the  following  ways: 

a.  Provides  the  basis  for  modifying  and  improving  home-finding  procedures 

b.  Verifies  the  feasibility  of  proposed  rehousing  programs  for  various  housing- 
demand  groups 

c.  Provides  data  as  to  use  of  housing,  home -finding  services,  and  other  relocation 
resources,  aids  and  services  by  the  various  demand  groups 

d.  Provides  bases  for  coordinating  and  systematizing  multi-site  relocation  pro- 
grams. 
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IV.   APPLICABILITY  TO  U.K. A.  DATA  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  RELOCATION  AND  HOUSING  PROGRAM 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  EXECUTION 

A.   U.R.A.  Requirements 

Data  for  relocation  programs  are  required,  at  various  key  points  in  the  urban  re- 
newal process  in  each  renewal  area.  These  data  relate  primarily  to  need  for  information 
on  two  key  aspects  of  relocation  -  (a)  the  housing  needs  of  those  to  be  displaced; 

(b)  the  volume  and  characteristics  of  housing  resources  available  to  meet  these  needs. 

The  U.R.A.  Manual  sets  general  guides,  standards  and  requirements  for  such  data  at 
four  points  in  the  course  of  developing  renewal  programs:   (l)  in  the  Workable  Program; 
(2)  in  the  Application  for  Survey  and  Planning;  (3)  in  the  Application  for  Early  Land  or 
Loan  and  Grant,  and  (k)   at  the  time  of  execution  of  a  project.  The  first  three  relate  to 
program  development,  the  last  to  execution  of  relocation  in  the  project  area. 

1.  Workable  Program,  Housing  for  Displaced  Families  Section 

This  document  is  prepared  annually.  In  the  Housing  for  Displaced  Families  section, 
data  are  required  as  to:   (a)  projected  volume  of  displacement  in  Boston  for  all  public 
improvement  program  actions  for  two  years;  (b)  projected  volume  of  turnover  and  vacan- 
cies in  Boston  in  the  existing  public  and  private  housing  inventory  for  two  years; 

(c)  projected  volume  of  new  housing  construction  in  Boston  for  two  years;  (d)  projected 
volume  of  rehabilitation  in  Boston  .for  two  years. 

The  sources  of  these  data  are  U.S.  Census  of  Housing  reports  on  the  City-wide  in- 
ventory, annual  records  of  the  Boston  Building  Department,  and  records  of  the  Redevel- 
opment and  Housing  Authorities  and  any  other  public  agencies  sponsoring  programs  in- 
volving displacement  of  people.  For  displacement  caused  by  public  action  other  than 
urban  renewal,  estimates  are  made  in  the  absence  of  recorded  data. 

The  present  U.R.A.  requirements  for  assembling  these  data  lean  heavily  on  the  use 
of  existing  records  and  material.  The  standard  format  for  recording  such  data  encourages 
the  use  of  gross,  generalized  data.  For  example,  characteristics  as  to  family  size  and 
income  and  size  and  cost  levels  of  housing  resources  are  not  required.  Thus  only  very 
limited  use  can  be  made  of  these  data  for  City-wide  programming  purposes. 

2.  Application  for  Survey  and  Planning  Funds 

The  Survey  and  Planning  Application  requires  project  area  data  on  the  estimated 
number  and  condition  of  buildings  and  dwelling  units,  the  number  of  people  living  in  the 
area  and  the  number  estimated  to  be  displaced.  Also  required  is  a  description  of  the 
housing  supply  for  the  City  as  a  whole.  This  includes  estimates  as  to  the  total  number 
of  standard  and  substandard  housing  units,  public  and  private  rental  units,  turnover 
rates  and  vacancy  rates,  and  public  and  private  housing  units  constructed  in  the  City. in 
the  past  two  years.  Amplification  as  to  physical  and  economic  characteristics  of  either 
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housing  resources  or  the  relocation  population  is  not  required. 

The  sources  for  obtaining  these  data  are  the  same  as  for  the  Workable  Program  sec- 
tion discussed  above.  Requirements  for  assembling  and  recording  result  in  limitations  in 
use  of  this  material  similar  to  those  discussed  above. 

3.   Applications  for  Loan  for  Early  Land  Acquisition  or  for  Loan  and  Grant,  Part  I 

As  part  of  these  applications  for  a  specific  project  area,  a  relocation  program  must 
be  prepared.  This  program  is  the  initial  and  major  opportunity  at  present  to  deal  in 
specifics  of  housing  need,  such  as  family  size  and  income,  and  of  housing  resources, 
such  as  unit  size  and  rent  or  sales  price. 

For  the  relocation  program,  data  required  on  housing  needs  include  family  size, 
rent-paying  ability,  income  and  racial  characteristics;  on  existing  housing  resources  for 
relocation,  requirements  include  the  number  of  standard  vacancies  by  unit  size,  gross 
rent  or  sales  price  and  racial  availability  for  public  housing,  private  rental  and  pri- 
vate sales  housing  in  the  existing  inventory. 

If  the  proposed  relocation  program  indicates  existing  or  new  public  housing  will  be 
used  to  house  displacees,  data  required  include:   (a)  the  number  of  units  under  manage- 
ment by  size  and  racial  availability;  (b)  plans  for  additional  units;  (c)  income  limits 
for  occupancy;  (d)  minimum  rent  charge;  (e)  priority  of  admission  for  Title  I  displacees 
and  the  number  of  units  available  to  them;  and  (f )  admission  requirements  other  than  in- 
come and  family  composition.  Data  requirements  for  new  private  housing  construction  in- 
clude :   (a)  the  number  of  new  units,  by  size,  rent  or  sales  price  and  racial  availabil- 
ity needed  to  meet  relocation  needs,  and  the  number  now  under  construction;  (b)  evidence 
that  the  proposed  prices  or  rents  are  feasible;  (c)  dates  of  availability  of  the  new 
units;  and  (d)  arrangements  to  admit  displacees. 

The  sources  for  data  on  housing  needs  are  surveys  by  the  Authority's  staff  of  a  ten 
to  thirty  per  cent  sample  of  the  relocation  population.  Data  obtained  include  family 
size  and  income  and  characteristics  of  present  housing.  Data  on  the  size,  cost  and  con- 
dition of  housing  available  for  relocation  are  obtained  primarily  from  the  U.S.  Census 
Reports,  with  additional  use  of  records  of  the  Boston  Building  Department,  Boston  Hous- 
ing Authority  and  various  banking  and  real  estate  publications  listing  real  estate 
transactions. 

B.   Local  Data  Requirements  for  Program  Development  and  Execution 

During  the  course  of  program  development  for  specific  renewal  project  areas,  the 
Authority  must  make  findings  or  determinations  with  reference  to  the  availability  of 
housing  for  relocation,  among  other  things,  and  as  to  the  feasibility  of  relocating  a 
population  with  a  variety  of  housing  needs  and  requirements.  Prior  to  making  such  find- 
ings, and  as  part  of  the  process  for  obtaining  approval  of  renewal  programs,  public 
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hearings  are  held  in  the  renewal  areas  and  before  the  City  Council  at  which  time  the  re- 
location program  is  outlined  and  discussed.  In  the  past,  limited  resources  have  been 
available  to  prepare  material  on  relocation  presented  for  these  hearings.  Housing  needs 
were  shown  in  terms  of  family  size  and  income,  and  housing  resources  for  relocation  were 
shown  in  terms  of  gross  numbers  of  rental  and  sales  units,  by  unit  size  and  rent  or 
sales  price  in  the  City -wide  inventory. 

During  the  summer  of  1962,  it  became  apparent  that  this  type  of  statistical  ap- 
proach was  becoming  less  useful  to  the  task  of  describing  the  character  of  housing  needs, 
the  nature  of  the  relocation  services  to  be  offered  and  the  characteristics  of  the  hous- 
ing available  for  relocation. 

Upon  request  of  the  Development  Administrator,  field  surveys  were  carried  out  in 
Washington  Park  and  South  End  Project  Areas  to  locate,  inspect,  record  current  data  on 
size  and  cost,  and  photograph  vacant,  standard  rental  and  sales  housing  units  potentially 
available  for  relocation.  This  type  of  survey  of  housing  for  relocation  represented  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  renewal  programming  nationally.  It  provided  a  current,  accurate  and 
visible  means  for  verifying  the  availability  of  housing  resources  to  meet  individual 
household  needs.  This  sort  of  action  should  be  an  integral  part  of  relocation  program- 
ming in  Boston's  rehabilitation  program. 

In  executing  relocation  programs  in  the  field,  this  type  of  current  and  accurate 
data  on  housing  resources  for  relocation  is  compiled.  Records  are  kept  on  the  size, 
cost,  condition  and  location  of  each  vacant  dwelling  unit  referred  to  a  family  or  in- 
dividual. It  is  also  during  execution  of  field  relocation  operations  that,  under  cur- 
rent procedures,  specific  personal  data  on  housing  requirements  and  related  relocation 
needs  are  accumulated  for  each  household.  Up  to  the  present  time,  other  than  for  peri- 
odic progress  reports  and  a  final  report  upon  completion  of  field  relocation  operations 
required  by  the  URA,  no  use  has  been  made  of  this  operational  data  to  improve  the  home- 
finding  procedures  during  relocation  or  to  program  key  aspects  of  rehousing  operations 
or  housing  production. 

The  array  of  data  available  from  operational  records  on  field  relocation  and  re- 
housing procedures  provides  a  major  opportunity  to  program  realistically  in  advance  of 
execution  for  the  range  of  housing  resources  in  various  types,  sizes  and  costs  of  hous- 
ing and  in  various  housing  areas  needed  for  each  relocation  operation. 

C.   The  Relocation  Program  Statement 

The  requirements  outlined  above  are  the  basis  for  preparing  the  relocation  program 
statement  under  current  procedures.  These  are  useful  for  certain  redevelopment  programs. 
However,  in  the  Boston  program,  with  emphasis  on  rehabilitation,  multi-site  operations, 
and  direct  actions  involving  people  living  in  renewal  areas,  the  end  results  of  using 
such  procedures  should  be  a  relocation  program  that  reflects  these  points  of  emphasis 


and  is  structured  to  work  with  the  rehabilitation  objectives  of  the  program.  Implement- 
ing the  current  procedures  does  not  sufficiently  achieve  these  end  results. 

In  determining  housing  needs  for  relocation,  more  comprehensive  coverage  is  re- 
quired than  has  been  possible  in  the  past.  The  continued  use  of  BRA  field  surveys  for 
this  purpose  is  strongly  recommended  but  with  greater  coverage  and  with  attention  to 
data  on  preferences  and  needs  for  special  housing  locations  and  types  of  housing,  house- 
hold facilities  and  equipment  and  basic  relocation  services  as  well  as  housing  needs  in 
terms  of  unit  size  and  cost. 

Considerable  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  Castle  Square  and  Washington  Park  re- 
location programs  in  obtaining  and  making  use  of  data  on  all  of  these  aspects  of  hous- 
ing need.  However,  availability  of  such  data  from  field  surveys  is  only  one  step  in  the 
process. 

Interpretation  of  data  on  housing  needs  and  requirements  must  be  systematized  and 
standardized  for  all  relocation  activities;  it  must  also  be  consistent  with  established 
program-wide  standards  of  the  Authority,  both  as  to  rehousing  accommodations  (size,  cost 
and  location)  and  as  to  anticipated  relocation  service  needs.  Two  things  are  achieved  in 
this  way  -  first,  a  consistent  program  base  is  provided  for  all  relocation  operations 
and  second,  a  rational  basis  is  established  for  structuring  and  evaluating  relocation 
and  housing  programs  as  to  their  project  area,  district  and  City-wide  implications. 

In  determining  the  availability  of  rehousing  accommodations  for  the  relocation  pro- 
gram, the  reliance  on  decennial  U.S.  Census  reports  as  a  primary  source  of  data  has  some 
limitations,  including  these:  (a)  these  data  are  approximately  two  years  old  by  the  time 
the  publications  are  available  and  become  increasingly  outdated  during  the  ten-year 
census  interval;  (b)  criteria  for  determining  the  physical  standardness  of  private  hous- 
ing are  less  restrictive  than  Boston  Health  Housing  and  Building  Codes;  (c)  tabulations 
list  unit  size  and  rent  or  sales  price  separately,  thereby  giving  no  indication  of  the 
variability  of  cost  of  housing  with  variations  in  unit  size;  (d)  data  on  turnover  and 
unit  size  by  cost  are  not  available  for  districts  within  the  City;  (e)  Census  defini- 
tions result  in  an  understatement  of  the  availability  of  sales  housing,  due  to  excessive 
restrictions  on  listing  of  occupied  sales  units  and  two-,  three-,  and  four-family  houses 
for  sale. 

It  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  despite  these  limitations,  the  data  from  these 
sources  can  be  used  satisfactorily  to  meet  the  URA  program  requirements  as  presently 
structured.  However,  if  the  purposes  to  be  served  by  relocation  programming  are  to  be 
in  accord  with  the  objectives  of  Boston's  rehabilitation  program  and  if  the  operational 
approach  to  relocation,  rehousing  and  housing  production  is  to  be  used  and  used  well, 
then  changes  as  recommended  to  better  determine  housing  needs  and  resources  must  be 
implemented. 
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PART  SEVEN 

PUBLIC  HOUSING  AND  THE  BOSTON  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Because  of  the  close  relationship  between  public  housing  and  urban  renewal,  the 
contract  between  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  and  Management  Services  Associates, 
Inc.,  required  that  the  Contractor  "carry  out  a  preliminary  analysis  of  the  public 
housing  market  and  inventory." 

The  nature  of  the  relationship  in  Boston  between  the  public  housing  and  renewal 
programs  is  set  forth  in  a  "Statement  on  Public  Housing  in  Boston,"  developed  in  the 
summer  of  196l  and  subsequently  used  as  a  guide  by  the  Mayor,  the  Boston  Housing  Auth- 
ority and  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority.  It  says: 

It  is  the  goal  of  the  City  of  Boston  to  ensure  'a  decent  home  and  a 
suitable  living  environment1  for  every  resident  of  the  City. 

With  respect  to  this  goal,  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  has  the 
two-fold  responsibility  of  1J  planning  for  the  future  residential 
areas  of  Boston,  and  2)  implementing  an  urban  renewal  program  which 
will  achieve  the  plans. 

How  well  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  can  carry  out  these 
responsibilities  is  directly  affected  by  the  public  housing  program 
of  the  City. 

As  a  planning  agency,  the  Authority  recognizes  that  new  and  re- 
habilitated housing  will  have  to  be  made  available  to  all  income 
groups  in  the  City  if  the  goal  is  to  be  achieved.  Whereas  the 
private  market  can  provide  decent,  nousing  for  higher-income  families, 
public  subsidy  is  required  to  make  standard  units  available  to  low- 
income  families. 

As  a  renewal  agency,  the  Authority  is  concerned  that  desirable  living 
units  are  available  to  accommodate  low-income  families  that  must  fre- 
quently be  displaced  as  plans  are  implemented.  Pablic  housing  is  the 
primary  source  of  decent  accommodations  for  low-income  families. 

The  public  housing  program  of  the  City  of  Boston  is,  therefore,  an 
integral  part  of  the  total  planning  and  renewal  program. 

The  Statement  further  sets  forth  explicit  policies  as  to  the  location, . size  and 
design  of  future  public  housing  projects.  It  also  describes  the  method  of  development 
as  follows: 

The  scheduling  of  additional  public  housing  (rehabilitation  and  new 
construction)  and  the  selection  of  sites  should  be  closely  coordin- 
ated with  all  other  renewal  activities  in  the  City  of  Boston.  Close 
cooperation  between  the  Boston  Housing  Authority  and  the  Boston  Re- 
development Authority  is  necessary  so  that  public  housing  can  make 
the  maximum  contribution  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  low-income 
families  of  Boston  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  residential  areas 
of  the  City. 
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I.  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  BOSTON  HOUSING  AUTHORITY 

A.  Size 

The  Boston  Housing  Authority  now  has  31  projects  under  management,  2  projects  under 
construction  and  1,208  units  in  the  planning  stage. 

The  projects  under  management  total  14,221  dwellings:  10,460  are  federally-aided, 
304  of  these  are  for  the  elderly.  There  are  3,?6l  state-aided  dwelling  units,  3,68l  for 
veterans,  80  for  the  elderly. 

The  units  under  construction  are  all  for  the  elderly  and  include  96  units,  federal- 
ly-aided, and  80  units,  state-aided. 

The  units  under  management  house  a  population  of  approximately  ^0 , 000. 

The  projects  range  in  size  from  Columbia  Point,  the  largest  (1,504  units)  to 
Jamaica  Pond  (44  units),  one  of  the  projects  for  the  elderly.  Twelve  of  the  projects 
built  prior  to  the  program  for  the  elderly  have  fewer  than  500  units  each;  two  have  just 
over  500  units. 

B.  Organization  and  Administration 

The  unique  aspect  of  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  Boston  Housing  Auth- 
ority is  that  its  Chairman  and  four  members  are  its  administrators.  They  are  paid  on  a 
per  diem  basis,  for  the  time  worked.  The  position  of  Executive  Director  has  not  been 
filled  since  the  last  incumbent  died. 

Otherwise  the  organization  of  the  Authority  follows  customary  lines. 

II.  OPERATIONS  AS  SEEN  THROUGH  OPERATING  STATISTICS 

This  preliminary  analysis  of  operating  statistics  of  the  Boston  Housing  Authority 
has  one  main  purpose :   to  discover  the  significance  of  the  trend  in  both  the  economic 
and  social  characteristics  of  the  tenancy  of  the  projects  as  a  whole.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible in  a  preliminary  analysis  to  study  the  projects  individually,  although  this  would 
be  necessary  in  making  a  diagnosis  and  program  for  management  treatment  that  would  be 
really  productive. 

The  projects  are  now  using  maximum  subsidy.  Since  this  is  the  case,  any  downward 
trend  in  the  incomes  of  families  will  have  to  be  met  in  one  or  all  of  the  following  ways 
increasing  rents,  which  means  charging  a  higher  proportion  of  income  for  rent;  reducing 
maintenance  costs  and  thereby  lowering  standards  of  maintenance;  increasing  the  average 
incomes  of  tenants  to  increase  rental  income ;  or  breaching  the  contract  under  which  the 
programs  are  financed.  All  of  these  have  serious  consequences  both  long  and  short  term. 

An  examination  of  these  statistics  shows  that  operations,  particularly  of  the 
federally-aided  program,  are  in  a  slow  downward  trend. 
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The  indices  of  the  trend  are  to  be  found  in  the  following  factors:  trends  in  income 
levels  of  families  as  admitted  and  of  families  in  residence;  the  social  characteristics 
of  families  at  admission,  and  of  families  moving  out.  In  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
Housing  Authority  is  now  using  maximum  subsidy,  this  downward  trend  is  reinforcing  the 
prospects  of  major  crisis  to  the  BHA  in  the  future. 

The  rate  of  the  trend  is  to  be  found  in  such  factors  as  volume  of  turnover,  vacancy 
rates  and  volume  and  characteristics  of  applications. 

It  is  a  slow  trend,  but  nevertheless  critical.  It  is  always  difficult  to  reverse  a 
trend,  to  change  the  character  of  a  real  estate  operation,  without  drastic  -  and  costly  - 
physical  rehabilitation.  This  could  only  take  place  in  public  housing  through  govern- 
mental intervention,  which  is  difficult  for  all  parties  concerned.  Therefore,  it  is 
important  that  steps  be  taken  at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  stop  this  downward  trend 
and  set  the  reverse  trend  in  motion. 

A.   Trends  in  Family  Income 

The  incomes  of  the  families  served  by  the  Boston  Housing  Authority  have  remained 
approximately  the  same,  relatively,  since  the  first  projects  were  opened.  The  average 
income  of  families  admitted  to  the  Housing  Authority's  first  development  in  1938  was 
$1,295*  The  average  income  of  families  admitted  to  all  federally-aided  developments  in 
the  3-month  period  ending  December  1939  was  $2,469.  When  the  loss  in  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  is  taken  into  consideration,  the  $1,295  income  of  1938  is  equal  to  $2,631 
in  19.59  -  this  is  $162  more  than  the  average  of  families  admitted  in  1959*  By  1962,  the 
average  income  was  $2,500  -  it  had  not  yet  caught  up  to  the  1938  true  income. 

Although  this  record  may  provide  certain  humanitarian  satisfactions,  it  raises 
operating  questions  of  real  importance. 

First,  the  cultural  level  of  the  1938,  $1,295  family  was,  generally,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  cultural  level  of  the  $2,469  family  of  1959.  The  original  tenants  in- 
cluded many  families,  middle  class  as  to  living  standard,  but  caught  in  the  Depression 
and  with  low  income.  They  used  the  projects  well  and  happily. 

Second,  the  costs  of  maintenance  have  not  maintained  the  same  position,  relatively. 
They  have  increased  in  real  dollar  volume,  due  to  the  increasing  age  of  the  projects. 
Thus  the  fact  that  the  income  level  from  which  rents  are  collected  has  stayed  relatively 
the  same,  while  costs  have  increased,  raises  a  red  flag  to  project  management  and  pro- 
gram. 

The  Boston  Authority,  like  others,  has  tried  to  increase  the  rental  income  by 
raising  maximum  income  limits.  This  has  not  resulted  in  the  admission  of  higher  income 
families.  Although  families  of  higher  income  could  apply,  they  did  not.  The  average  in- 
come of  families  at  admission  has  stayed  the  same,  and  is  considerably  below  the  maximum. 
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As  of  1961,  it  was  $1,331  less  than  the  maximum.  Although  the  statements  of  the  Author- 
ity stress  the  fact  that  Ma  cross-section  of  low-income  families  is  admitted  at  all 
levels  below  these  limits,  within  the  requirements  of  fiscal  feasibility"  (Annual  Re- 
port for  1961),  it  is  difficult  to  discover  how  many  families  in  the  upper  range  of 
a  $5,000  income  limit  have  been  admitted,  when  the  average  for  all  is  $2,500.  In  fact, 
the  projects  serve  the  lowest  income  group. 

Another  important  characteristic  of  the  tenancy  is  that  their  incomes  do  not  rise 
materially  after  admission.  The  average  of  families  in  residence  in  the  federally- 
aided  projects  was  $2,830  in  1961  (78%  reporting),  against  the  average  at  admission  of 
$2,500.  The  social  significance  of  this  fact  is  that  the  population  is  not  that  of  a 
group  with  expectations  or  actualities  of  rising  income.  A  sidelight  on  this  fact  is 
that  in  1961  only  2.1%  were  ineligible  for  continued  occupancy  because  of  excess  income. 

This  factor  of  fixed  income  is  in  part  due  to  the  high  percentage  of  families  on 
public  assistance.  Rents  paid  for  public  assistance  families  are  less  than  the  economic 
or  unsubsidized  rent.  Thus  welfare  tenants  receive  a  double  subsidy.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, a  high  occupancy  by  welfare  recipients  affects  adversely  the  economics  of  a 
public  housing  operation. 

Summary  information  as  to  source  of  income  (available  in  the  April  22,  i960  report, 
"The  Tenant  Status  Review  of  I960")  shows  the  following: 

Approximately  50%  of  the  families,  or  6,991i  received  income  from  employment.  Of 
these,  73%  were  privately  employed,  1%  were  self-employed  and  the  rest  were  employed 
by  the  City  (12%),  the  Federal  Government  (10%),  the  State  (k%) . 

Approximately  ^5%  received  income  from  some  form  of  public  assistance  -  O.A.A., 
A.D.C. ,  Aid  to  the  Blind,  etc.,  Government  pensions,  disability  pensions,  unemployment 
assistance,  G.I.  training  and  other  such  sources  accounted  for  the  rest. 

Another  factor  relating  to  the  figure  is  that  elderly  tenants  increased  70%  between 
1958  and  i960  and,  as  of  February  196l,  occupy  2,760  apartments,  including  two  out  of 
three  one-bedroom  apartments. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  identify  the  distribution  of  these  characteristics  by 
project,  but  there  is  some  evidence  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  avoid  renting  some  pro- 
jects to  those  on  public  assistance  or  those  with  negative  characteristics  of  any  kind. 

Nonwhite  occupancy,  as  of  September  1962,  consisted  of  a  total  of  2,138  families, 
or  15%.  As  of  September  30,  196l,  it  consisted  of  a  total  of  l,96l  families,  the  equiva- 
lent of  lh.k%   of  the  combined  programs'  apartments.  Within  the  Federal  program,  this  was 
l8%  or  1,831  families.  In  the    State  program,  a  higher  income  program,  there  were  only 
130  nonwhite  families,  or  3».5%«  In  1962,  this  figure  had  been  reduced  to  128  families. 
The  number  in  the  Federal  program  had  increased  from  1,831  to  1,990  in  the  same  period. 
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The  program,  by  law,  is  operated  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  but  the  following 
schedule  shows  several  projects  that  are  all  white,  or  all  nonwhite. 

Significant  is  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  move-ins  of  nonwhites  has  increased;  their 
rate  of  move-outs  has  decreased.  In  i960,  the  rate  of  move-ins  of  nonwhites  was  2156;  in 
1961,  2k%;    in  1962  (to  date),  2TP/f/o.    Nonwhites  represented  2k%   of  the  total  move-ins,  and 
13-8%  of  the  move-outs.  Current  rate  of  move-outs  is  15.5$. 

B.   Turnover,  Vacancy  Rates  and  Applications 

The  reason  for  the  slowness  of  the  downward  trend  is  evident  in  the  statistics  of 
turnover,  vacancy  rate  and  applications. 

The  turnover  rate  was  12%  in  196l,  a  figure  reduced  from  a  high  of  16.3%  in  1956 
and  1957 •  Each  of  the  past  six  years  has  witnessed  a  decline.  Reasons  that  families  give 
for  moving  out  are  not  very  dependable,  and  give  little  indication  of  what  they  really 
feel  or  think  about  public  housing. 

A  sampling  of  lk%   of  1,666  move-outs  for  the  months  of  August  through  December  1961, 
for  both  Federal  and  State  projects,  showed: 

Reason  for  move 


No. 

Pe: 

of 

v   cent 
Total 

160 

68 

ko 

17 

2k 

10 

5 

2 

h 

2 

2 

1 

No  reason  for  moving  indicated 
Moved  into  private  housing 
Purchased  own  home 
Died  or  moved  into  nursing  home 
Service  transfers 
Excess-income  movings 

TOTAL     235       100 

But  the  important  fact  is  that  the  trend  described  above  is  slow,  fortunately. 

There  has  been  an  adequate  and  level  flow  of  applications  over  the  last  six  years, 
the  rate  being  in  excess  of  4,500  a  year.  According  to  a  statement  made  by  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  Edward  D.  Hassan,  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Housing,  Boston  City  Council,  on 
February  16,  196l,  "This  rate  has  been  sustained  during  a  period  when  no  new  developments 
have  been  opened  for  occupancy  and  in  the  face  of  a  prolonged  waiting  period  due  to 
limited  availability." 

Public  housing  is  very  popular  with  the  elderly.  Between  February  and  December 
1961,  5-. H8  applications  were  received.  This  increase  was  largely  due  to  the  prospective 
opening  of  housing  for  the  elderly.  Applications  for  apartments  in  new  housing  for  the 
elderly  accounted  for  1,212  of  this  total.  Of  the  3,332  eligible  applications  received  in 
I960,  '40%,  or  1,363,  were  from  eligible  elderly  persons.  Of  the  total  of  5,ll8  applica- 
tions received  in  196l,  29%  were  determined  on  initial  review  to  be  ineligible. 
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NONWHITE  OCCUPANCY  -  BOSTON  HOUSING  AUTHORITY 


SEPTEMBER  30,  1962 


FEDERAL  PROGRAM 

Chariest own 

Mission  Hill 

Lennox  Street 

Orchard  Park 

South  End 

Heath  Street 

East  Boston 

Franklin  Hill  Avenue 

Whittier  Street 

Washington  &  Beech  Streets 

Mission  Hill  Extension 

Bromley  Park 

Columbia  Point 

Mary  El.  McCormack 

Old  Colony 

TOTAL 


NO.  OF 

OCCUPIED  UNITS 

NONWHITE 

1,129 

k 

1,010 

1 

300 

300 

728 

267 

502 

276 

^•07 

13 

407 

0 

371 

15 

198 

189 

;s 

272 

3 

380 

509 

694 

203 

1,392 

210 

1,000 

0 

832 

0 

9,842 


1,990 


STATE  PROGRAM 


Broadway 
Camden  Street 
Commonwealth. 
Faneuil 
Fairmount 
Archdale 
Orient  Heights 
Gallivan  Blvd. 
Franklin  Field 
South  Street 


TOTAL 


9^2 
72 

637 
251 
196 
286 
3*f0 

231 
300 

131 
3,606 


13 
71 

13 
2 
C 
k 

3 
0 

16 

0 
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HOUSING  FOR  ELDERLY  PROGRAM 


Franklin  Field  (State) 
Bickford  Street  (Federal) 
Pond  Street  (Federal) 
Annapolis  Street  (Federal) 
Elm  Hill  (Federal) 

TOTAL 
COMBINED 


80 
38 

*  43 

*  5k 

*  83 

300 
13,7^8 


1 

3 
0 

1 

13 


20 
2,138 


♦Does  not  include  unit  occupied  by  resident  custodian. 


The  vacancy  rate,  0.9%  over-all,  is  probably  near  the  irreducible  minimum.  The 
highest  vacancy  rate  (2.6%)  is  to  be  found  at  Mission  Hill  Extension;  Columbia  Point  and 
Heath  Street  have  a  rate  of  2.1%.  As  of  January  31,  1962,  there  were  no  vacancies  at 
Lenox  Street,  Whittier  Street,  Washington  and  Beech  Streets,  all  federally-aided;  and 
Camden,  Gallivan  Boulevard  and  South  Street,  state-aided  projects. 

III.  FUTURE  PROJECTS  OF  THE  BOSTON  HOUSING  AUTHORITY 

In  the  fall  of  196l,  the  Boston  Housing  Authority  received  an  allocation  for  1,000 
additional  units  from  the  Public  Housing  Administration,  and  280  dwellings  for  the 
elderly  from  the  State.  Presumably,  the  close  coordination  in  the  "scheduling  of  ad- 
ditional public  housing  (rehabilitation  and  new  construction)  and  the  selection  of 
sites"  called  for  in  the  July  agreement  between  the  BRA  and  the  Authority  would  begin 
at  that  point.  A  review  of  activities  since  that  time  shows  that  the  coordination  has 
been  less  than  close.  During  the  year  since  the  initial  conference  on  sites,  sites  for 
fewer  than  half  of  the  allocation  have  been  approved  by  the  BRA. 

An  examination  of  the  reasons  for  this  slow  progress  must  be  made,  if  the  basis  for 
improved  relationship  between  the  two  agencies  is  to  be  laid  and  public  housing  can  make 
its  maximum  contribution  to  urban  renewal. 

A  cardinal  principle  of  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
pointed  out  in  this  report,  is  that  of  "planning  with  the  people"  in  renewal  rehabilita- 
tion, The  blunt  fact  encountered  by  the  Project  Directors  in  the  process  of  planning 
with  the  people  is  that  the  people,  especially  in  white  or  changing  neighborhoods,  do 
not  like  public  housing.  This  is  characteristic  not  only  of  Boston  neighborhoods,  of 
course,  but  of  neighborhoods  all  over  the  country. 

The  reason  is,  one  gathers,  that  the  "image"  of  public  housing  is  not  good.  Since 
it  is  not  desirable  to  concentrate  public  housing  in  the  nonwhite  areas,  and  these  were 
the  only  ones  which  welcomed  public  housing,  the  site  selection  problem  of  BRA  and  BHA 
is  serious,  and  apparently  would  continue  to  be  so  until  the  image  is  changed. 

The  necessity  for  changing  the  image  was  discussed  in  one  of  the  first  meetings  of 
the  two  agencies  on  the  subject  of  sites,  a  meeting  held  September  l8,  1961.  The  memo- 
randum of  record  of  this  meeting  says  that  the  Housing  Authority  "would  make  a  distinct 
effort  to  change  the  current  image  of  public  housing  as  something  undesirable  through  a 
carefully  developed  public  information  program,  the  development  of  small  projects,  the 
use  of  'hidden'  housing  structures  carefully  integrated  with  the  larger  plans  for  re- 
newal areas  and  presumably  through  the  use  of  good  design." 

Since  that  time,  most  of  the  proposals  submitted  or  considered  by  the  Housing 
Authority  or  the  renewal  staff  have  been  small  projects  for  the  elderly.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, unbuilt  projects  or  even  the  new  small  housing  projects  do  not  change  the  public 
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image  of  public  housing.  Nor  can  this  be  changed  by  public  relations  activity.  During 
the  past  year  both  the  Housing  Authority,  and  indeed,  the  Public  Housing  Administration, 
have  been  reluctant  to  come  to  terms  with  the  problem  of  the  image  of  public  housing. 

An  image  is  a  compound  of  fact  and  myth.  An  attack  on  the  image  begins  with  finding 
out  which  of  the  factors  that  make  up  the  image  are  fact  and  which  are  myth. 

According  to  its  image,  public  housing  has  inferior  architecture;  looks  institu- 
tional; is  inhabited  by  people  who  are  inferior  by  virtue  of  their  residence,  or  because 
they  are  all  on  public  assistance,  or  because  the  projects  are  rife  with  crime  and  mug- 
gings, or  because  they  are  spied  on  by  management  which  makes  them  turn  out  their  lights 
by  ten  o'clock  but  allows  crime  to  rampage.  This  is  a  slight  exaggeration,  but  not  very 
slight. 

The  myth  recognizes  no  differences  among  housing  projects:   it  is  all  alike,  and 
all  proper  folk  find  it  undesirable.  The  fact  is,  that  among  Boston's  public  housing 
inventory  there  are  sections  of  projects,  if  not  whole  projects,  that  display  none  of 
the  negative  factors  that  make  up  the  image.  There  is  a  section  of  Old  Harbor  Village 
that  has  no  physical  characteristics  in  common  with,  say,  Columbia  Point  or  South  End. 
It  has  excellent  architecture  and  site  plan.  The  trees  and  shrubs  have  flourished  over 
the  years  and  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  the  tenants  not  only  have  cared  for  the 
project's  trees  and  shrubs,  but  have  added  flowers  and  shrubs  on  their  own.  A  taxi 
driver  who  lives  in  an  adjacent  project  (which  does  not  have  as  good  architecture  or 
site  plan)  said,  "Everybody  wants  to  live  there,  but  nobody  moves  out."  The  image  of 
public  housing  does  not  recognize  the  existence  of  this  kind  of  public  housing. 

According  to  the  myth,  all  public  housing  architecture  is  bad  and  makes  the  pro- 
jects look  institutional.  The  fact  is,  that  there  are  some  projects  -  of  every  building 
type  and  combination  of  types  -  which  have  excellent  architecture;  and  there  are  some  - 
of  every  building  type  and  combination  -  which  are  architecturally  inferior,  if  not 
dreadful,  and  look  institutional  because  of  that  fact. 

The  fact  is,  that  certain  characteristics  of  grounds  design  and  building  mainte- 
nance appear  in  most  of  the  projects.  These,  of  and  by  themselves,  account  for  the  in- 
stitutional look.  These  characteristics  make  projects  that  are  architecturally  superior 
look  no  better  than  those  which  are  architecturally  inferior.  No  architecture,  however 
good,  can  rise  above  these  characteristics. 

The  first  of  these  characteristics  is  the  use  of  black-top  as  ground  cover.  Black- 
top, stretching  from  building  line  to  building  line,  is  the  wall-to-wall  carpeting  of 
public  housing.  Black-top  covers  every  inch  of  ground  that  isn't  covered  by  cement  or 
isn't  behind  a  five-foot  fence.  There  are  seas  of  black-top  broken  only  here  and  there 
with  a  solitary  -  and  often  measly  -  tree,  its  trunk  wrapped  in  wire  netting  or  sup- 
ported by  wooden  slats. 
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The  second  characteristic  is  that  of  putting  all  grass  and  shrubbery  behind  a  five- 
foot  fence.  A  long  time  ago,  management  used  an  iron  chain,  hung  between  l8-inch  uprights; 
then  management  used  a  three-foot  chain  link.  Now,  universally,  it  is  the  five-foot 
fence.  No  grass,  however  brilliantly  green  and  tidy  and  free  of  litter,  can  contribute 
anything  but  an  institutional  look  when  it  is  kept  behind  a  five-foot  fence. 

The  third  is  the  treatment  of  building  entrances  -  the  front  doors  of  the  buildings 
and  of  the  people's  homes.  They  are  as  unadorned  as  a  back  door.  There  is  no  planting, 
no  shrub,  no  welcoming  arrangement  of  benches.  The  doors  themselves  -  and  the  window 
frames  -  are  all  painted  that  universal  public-housing-dark-green.  There  is  no  other 
color  anywhere. 

The  fourth  is  the  total  absence  of  anything  personal  or  individual  in  the  way  of 
effort  to  adorn  the  grounds.  Everything  is  impersonal  and  public. 

Wherever  these  characteristics  appear,  the  projects  look  institutional,  and  in  one 
sense  they  are.  Where  they  look  institutional,  the  public  tends  to  think  of  them  as  in- 
stitutions; and  of  their  tenants,  by  that  fact,  as  different  from  and  inferior  to  the 
people  who  live  outside,  because  an  institution  is  where  people  go  who  can't  take  care 
of  themselves. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  even  where  the  projects  look,  from  the  outside,  like  in- 
stitutions, the  homes  themselves  do  not.  If  one  looks  up  at  the  windows  one  can  see 
clean  curtains,  flower  pots,  all  kinds  of  adornments.  If  one  goes  into  the  apartments 
he  sees,  in  most  cases,  the  evidence  of  good  homes,  with  good  homemakers  keeping  a  nice 
home  for  their  families.  The  halls  and  stairwells  (which  the  tenants  must  take  turns 
sweeping  and  washing  down)  are,  for  the  most  part,  clean.  There  is  evidence  of  chalk  and 
lipstick  scrawlings,  but  it  is  obvious  that  someone  keeps  after  them. 

It  does  not  take  much  insight  to  know  why  these  institutional  characteristics  have 
been  adopted  by  management.  It  is  to  protect  the  projects  from  the  people,  especially 
the  children.  The  fences  are  to  protect  the  grass  from  annihilation;  the  black-top  to 
replace  the  grass  with  something  the  children  can't  annihilate.  The  lack  of  adornment 
comes  from  the  policy  not  to  have  anything  around  which  can  be  vandalized. 

It  must  also  be  pointed  out  that  this  kind  of  treatment  came  to  be  universal 
because  of  national  policy.  The  policy  of  the  Federal  agency  after  World  War  II  until 
I960  was  to  treat  public  housing  as  a  real  estate  operation. 

Since  then,  there  has  been  a  strong  effort  in  many  parts  of  the  country  to  change 
this  policy.  The  Boston  Authority  has  made  no  such  effort.  In  the  Annual  Report  of  196l, 

the  Introduction,  it  says:   "Two  newly  appointed  Members  of  the  Authority joined  with 

previously  appointed  Members to  direct  the  real  estate  operation  that  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Boston  Housing  Authority." 
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IV.   CONCLUSIONS 

The  conclusions  of  this  preliminary  analysis  of  the  operations  of  the  Boston  Hous- 
ing Authority  are  these : 

A.  The  present  trend  in  tenancy  will  inevitably  -  though  slowly  -  bring  bankruptcy 
to  the  program  and  destroy  its  usefulness  to  urban  renewal. 

B.  The  recommendations  made  in  the  July  agreement  relate  only  to  the  physical 
aspects  of  future  projects.  Changes  in  physical  design  of  the  program  will  not,  by 
themselves,  assure  a  public  housing  program  that  is  good  as  housing  and  is  welcomed  by 
neighborhoods.  Even  projects  designed  in  accord  with  these  principles  will,  in  time, 
have  the  same  mean,  institutional  look,  if  they  are  managed  under  present  policies. 

C.  The  present  image  of  public  housing  and  the  present  conviction  as  to  its  un- 
desirability  will  not  change  until  the  physical  appearance  of  existing  projects  is 
changed.  This  will  only  be  changed  if  there  is  a  change  in  management  policy  and  pro- 
gram; a  resultant  change  in  attitudes  of  present  tenants;  and  a  change  in  characteristics 
of  incoming  tenancy,  and  admission  of  some  if  not  many  higher-income  families. 

D.  Change  in  management  policy  does  not  consist  of  adding  more  facilities  to  the 
"network  of  community  and  recreational  centers,  pre-school  day  care  centers,  well-baby 
and  dental  clinics  and  playground  facilities  available  to  tenants  and  non-tenants  alike," 
as  referred  to  in  the  Annual  Report  for  196l.  These  are  good  and  useful  adjuncts  of  a 
community,  but  they  do  not  make  a  good  community  out  of  an  apathetic  or  negligent  com- 
munity. Even  the  superb  administration  of  the  Community  Services  Center  in  South  End 
cannot  get  down  to  the  brass  tacks  of  changing  a  community.  Only  the  management  can, 
although  the  assistance  of  such  a  Center  is  priceless. 

E.  To  change  the  present  management  policy  will  require  a  complete  change  in  the 
concepts  of  landlord-tenant  relationships.  The  Housing  Authority  will  have  to  learn  the 
lesson  of  planning  with  people.  Fences  can  come  down,  shrubs  and  flowers  and  other 
adornments  come  into  being  only  when  and  if  the  people  want  it  that  way.  Judging  by  what 
one  can  see  from  the  sidewalk,  looking  up  at  windows,  most  of  the  people  like  flowers 
and  clean  curtains,  and  that  is  a  hopeful  sign. 

Only  a  total  change  in  management  policy  will  change  all  the  things  that  must  be 
changed  to  stop  the  downward  spiral,  and  set  an  upward  spiral  in  motion. 
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APPENDIX 


A  -  PROPOSED  JOB  SPECIFICATION  FOR  POSITION  OF 
FAMILY  RELOCATION  OFFICER 

GENERAL  STATEMENT  OF  DUTIES:  Under  Direction,  supervises  the  work  of  a  unit  engaged  in 
the  relocation  of  families  and  individuals  displaced  by  the  urban  renewal  opera- 
tions of  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority.  Does  related  work  as  required. 

EXAMPLES  OF  WORK: 

Plans  work  of  his  unit; 

Reviews  Family  Survey  Sheets  and  assigns  work  loads  to  Relocation  Assistants  and 
Specialists,  and  supervises  their  activities; 

Gives  close  supervision  to  Relocation  Specialists  in  developing  individual  treat- 
ment programs  and  performs  such  direct  services  as  cannot  be  rendered  by  the 
Relocation  Assistants; 

Identifies  and  prepares  hardship  cases  for  referral  to  the  Board; 

Identifies  and  prepares  cases  for  the  Chief  of  Family  Relocation  for  referral  to 
Resource  Committees; 

Supervises  the  preparation  of  cases  for  referral  to  social  agencies; 

Works  closely  with  the  Chief  Housing  Officer  in  relation  to  special  housing 
problems. 

REQUIRED  KNOWLEDGES,  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES:  Excellent  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  social  casework;  familiarity  with  procedures  for  obtaining  FHA  insured 
mortgages;  ability  to  interview  people  and  establish  rapport;  tact;  ability  to 
make  decisions;  leadership;  mature  personality. 

QUALIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS: 

a.  Four  years  of  progressively  responsible  paid  experience  in  a  public  or  volun- 
tary welfare  agency  or  settlement  house,  of  which  at  least  one  must  have  been 
in  a  supervisory  capacity,  and 

b.  Graduation  from  a  recognized  college,  with  satisfactory  completion  of  courses 
in  sociology  or  related  fields,  or 

c.  A  satisfactory  equivalent  combination  of  education  and  experience. 


B  -  PROPOSED  JOB  SPECIFICATION  FOR  POSITION  OF 
RELOCATION  ASSISTANT 

GENERAL  STATEMENT  OF  DUTIES;  Under  general  supervision,  performs  responsible  work  in 
relocating  families  and  individuals  displaced  by  the  urban  renewal  operation  of 
the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority.  Does  related  work  as  required. 

EXAMPLES  OF  WORK; 

Visits  assigned  families  to  determine  housing  requirements; 

Works  closely  with  Chief  Housing  Officer  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  needed 

housing  and  interpreting  special  housing  requirements; 
Makes  appropriate  housing  referrals  to  families; 
Advises  and  assists  them  in  matters  of  home  purchases; 

Assists  eligible  families  in  processing  applications  for  public  housing; 
Refers  families  in  apparent  need  of  special  services  to  the  Family  Relocation 

Officer; 
Reports  needs  of  building  maintenance  to  Superintendent  of  Property  Maintenance. 

REQUIRED  KNOWLEDGES,  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES;  Working  knowledge  of  real  property  rental 
and  sales  techniques;  working  knowledge  of  procedures  for  obtaining  FHA  insured 
mortgages;  ability  to  interview  people  and  establish  rapport;  tact;  mature 
personality. 

QUALIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS; 

a.  Graduation  from  high  school,  and  at  least  three  years  of  progressively  respon- 
sible paid  experience  requiring  applicant  to  deal  with  people,  or 

b.  College  courses  in  sociology  or  social  casework  being  desirable,  one  year  of 
such  course(s)  may  be  substituted  for  one  year  of  experience,  up  to  a  maximum 
of  two  years,  or 

c.  A  satisfactory  equivalent  combination  of  education  and  experience. 

SPECIAL  REQUIREMENT; 

Possession  of  a  valid  Massachusetts  motor  vehicle  operator's  license. 
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C  -  PROPOSED  JOB  SPECIFICATION  FOR  POSITION  OF 
RELOCATION  SPECIALIST 

GENERAL  STATEMENT  OF  DUTIES:  Under  specialized  supervision,  performs  highly  responsible 
work  in  relocating  families  and  individuals  displaced  by  the  urban  renewal  opera- 
tions of  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority.  Does  related  work  as  required. 

EXAMPLES  OF  WORK; 

Visits  assigned  families  to  determine  their  housing  requirements; 

Follows  out  the  programs  for  individual  families  laid  out  in  consultation  with  the 
Family  Relocation  Officer; 

This  may  involve  clearing  with  the  Social  Service  Exchange  and  registered 
agencies;  making  special  purpose  visits;  making  referrals  to  agencies  and 
institutions  under  the  terms  of  the  community  agreement. 

Works  closely  with  the  Chief  Housing  Officer  and  his  staff  for  the  purpose  of  expe- 
diting the  needed  dwelling  units  and  interpreting  special  housing  requirements; 

Advises  families  on  available  and  appropriate  vacancies;  where  necessary  because  of 
physical  or  other  disability,  helps  them  to  inspect  dwellings  and  make  moving 
arrangements; 

Makes  investigations,  on  assignment,  of  families  with  delinquent  rent  accounts; 

Reports  needs  for  building  maintenance  to  Superintendent  of  Property  Maintenance; 

Visits  relocated  families  and  individuals  on  assignment. 

REQUIRED  KNOWLEDGES,  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES:   Some  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  methods 
of  social  casework;  familiarity  with  real  property  rental  and  sales  techniques; 
ability  to  interview  people  and  establish  rapport;  tact;  mature,  personality. 

QUALIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS: 

a.  Three  years  of  paid  experience  in  a  public  or  voluntary  welfare  agency  or  set- 
tlement house,  or 

b.  Graduation  from  a  recognized  college  with  a  major  in  sociology,  or  related 
fields,  plus  one  year  of  paid  experience,  or 

c.  A  satisfactory  equivalent  combination  of  education  and  experience. 

SPECIAL  REQUIREMENT: 

Possession  of  a  valid  Massachusetts  motor  vehicle  operator's  license. 
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